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EDWARD DUFF, S.J. 


IN CATHOLIC socIAL thought the 
concept of property has traditionally 
been associated with the problem of 
dispersing economic power and of 
assuring the development of the 
person. The function of property is 
commonly listed as three-fold: 1. by 
endowing its possessor with economic 
independence, it protects human lib- 
erties; 2. by assuring undisputed 
ownership of goods of economic 
value, it provides its possessor, his 
family and heirs with security in 
times of adversity and old age; 3. by 
giving its possessor a sense of pro- 
prietorship, it promotes creativity 
and personal development. 

These are the traditional supports 
for our case for widely distributed 
private property.’ They buttress our 
refutation of communism and of 
laissez faire capitalism in our courses 
in Social Ethics. These arguments, it 
might be noted, are not the convic- 
tions of Catholic social thinkers only. 





Invited to participate in the discussions on 
property by Le Groupe Européen des So- 
ciologues S.J. at Berlin last August, the edi- 
tor of SOCIAL ORDER offered these observa- 
tions as “. . . just a few things” on the 
American economy. 
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They were early voiced during the 
American Revolution and became part 
of our original political tradition as 
expressed by Thomas Jefferson who 
believed that the American experi- 
ment would die if the nation ceased 
to be a society of small property 
holders with no one very rich and 
no one very poor. If the small farmer 
and the independent artisan were 
supplanted by a mass of property- 
less workers, democracy was doomed, 
Jefferson insisted in terms that had 
wide resonance until recently. 

Here we are confronted by a dis- 
turbing set of facts. 


‘ From his analysis of man’s individual and 
social nature, Messmer finds 12 grounds for 
the right of private ownership but they 
are amplifications or refinements of the 
three listed above. See his Social Ethics, 
Herder, Saint Louis, 1952, pp. 787-90. St. 
Thomas’ doctrine is thus summarized by 
the English Dominican, Drostan Maclaren, 
O.P.: “Man must conserve his being, 
hence he must have the right to possess 
the means of livelihood. Man must propa- 
gate his species, hence he must be able to 
use material things to protect, nourish and 
educate his children. Man must live ac- 
cording to his rational nature by which 
he is created to know and love God and to 
live in society with his fellow men. This 
demands at least the general right of pos- 
session. Private Property and the Natural 
Law, Aquinas Papers No. 8, Blackfriars, 
Oxford, 1948, p. 18. 





The regime of widely-distributed 
private property, in the form of 
ownership of land and of productive 
tools—demanded by our Ethics’ text- 
books—does not exist today in any 
real fashion anywhere in the West- 
ern world. Perhaps it never did to 
the degree that our argument sup- 
posed, because emphasis on its im- 
portance seems to have been increased 
by the claims of the 18th Century 
French phsysiocrats and underscored 
beginning with Pope Leo XII. In 
any case, in the United States the 
ideal of a society dominated by the 
smaller farmer (the “peasant” in 
Eastern European terms) and the 
independent artisan, although occa- 
sionally still invoked in political ora- 
tory, has small relevance today. 

And yet—perhaps to our surprise? 
—the logical consequences, predicted 
by the Ethics’ textbooks have not 
notably occurred. American workers 
do not consider themselves enslaved 
by their employers. The brilliant suc- 
cess of Russian science appears to 
indicate, moreover, that there are 
incentives to creativity other than 
those connected with ownership. And 
as for economic security, the West- 
ern world has never before known 
an age when so few die of hunger or 
illness because resources of nourish- 
ment and medical care are beyond 
reach. 

How account for this anomaly? 
Was our analysis of the case for 
private property incomplete and in- 
securely founded in the empirical 
order as was, for example, our ethical 
condemnation of women’s right to 
vote? Are other influences supplying 
the fruits of property, other factors 
nullifying the evils traditionally asso- 
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ciated with its decline? Must our con- 
cept of private property, jus procur- 
andi et dispensandi, be enlarged or 
at least freed from connotations con- 
necting it too narrowly to land own- 
ership? 

These questions are of more than 
passing concern. 


Property distribution 

But, first, one ought to fix as 
clearly as possible the present pattern 
of the property situation in the 
United States, a society which un- 
abashedly describes itself as capital- 
ist, a country without a viable (or 
visible) Socialist Party. 

One could readily—and imaccur- 
ately—justify the claim that the 
United States, if not ‘‘a nation of 
small shopkeepers,” as Napoleon de- 
scribes his English enemies, is char- 
acterized by wide-spread private 
property. 

There are 4.3 million separate business 
enterprises operating in the United States; 
to these can properly be added 3.3 mil- 
lion commercial farms and a very high 
proportion of the 550,000 professional per- 
sons—physicians, dentists, lawyers, archi- 
tects, consultants of various kinds—who 
have ‘business offices’ . . . The total, some 
8 million [“firms”], can be conceived of 
as a vast collection of economic teams of 
individuals.” 

One could note that there were 46 


million dwelling units, in individual 
homes, apartment houses and housing 
projects in the United States in 1950; 
3.5 people lived in the average unit, 
four out of these five units were 
single-family homes; and 55 per cent 
of all this living space was owned 


2 Economic Growth in the United States: Its ° 


Past and Future. By the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development, New York, 1958, 
p. 20. 
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by the occupant. The last decennial 
census figure for owner-occupied 
dwellings was 42,827,000. Supposing 
each unit to have the modest value 
of $10,000 that would mean that 
Americans own $428 billions of 
property in real estate. The 60 mil- 
lion automobiles in the United States 
also represent tangible private prop- 
erty of impressive dimensions. (How 
much of this property is free of 
debt is another question, of course. 
Over half of American spending 
units have less than $500 in liquid 
cash.) 

One could also point, as is com- 
monly done, to the wide ownership 
of the shares of American corpora- 
tions, for example, to the more than 
1,600,000 stockholders in the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Of the 25 largest U. S. indus- 
trial corporations, 19 have more 
shareholders than employees.’ This 
development has given rise to a new 
phrase, “People’s Capitalism,” a term 
contrived by the Advertising Council 
for an exhibit which it prepared and 
which was shown internationally by 
the United States Information 
Agency. 

Marcus Nadler used the phrase in 
a well-distributed brochure. ‘The 
economy of the United States,” he 
argued, 

is rapidly assuming the character of what 
may be termed ‘People’s Capitalism’ un- 
der which the production facilities of the 
nation — notably manufacturing — have 
come to be increasingly owned by people 
in the middle and lower income brackets 
or indirectly by mutual institutions which 
manage their savings.‘ 


8 B. Brewster Jennings, “A Richer Life in a 
Poorer World.” Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany pamphlet, p. 6. 
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Nadler notes that shareholders in 
the country’s corporations rose from 
6.5 million people in 1952 to 8.6 
at the end of 1955, with more than 
half of these “in households with 
incomes Between $3,000 and $5,000 
a year.” He boasts of the striking 
growth of mutual investment funds, 
amounting to over $9 billion at the 
end of 1955, as an indication of how 
the small investors, generally wage- 
earners, are in effect hiring profes- 
sional talent to select their stock for 
them. He points to 16.4 million 
accounts in savings and loan associa- 
tions worth almost $38 billion at 
the end of 1954 and to the 20.9 
million accounts worth $31 billion 
in mutual savings banks. Many firms, 
he might have added, have stock 
purchase plans for their employees. 

Such argumentation is overzealous 
and the picture it paints is a half- 
truth. First of all, less than one 
in ten Americans own any stock. 
More important, the functioning of 
the large corporation makes stock 
ownership a form of property hardly 
satisfying our traditional concept. 

The characteristic and dominant 
instrument of American production 
is the large corporation: the top 500 
of them run two-thirds of our 
economy. It is a legal mechanism 
where ownership is not identified 
with effective control. Through the 
typical corporation money from many 
investors is amassed to finance the 
production of goods for profit. The 
process of production is commonly 
in the hands of managers, appointed 
by and answerable to the Directors 
who are answerable legally to the 


* People’s Capitalism. New York: The Han- 
over Bank, 1956, p. 5. 
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shareholders but sometimes can be 
answerable to no one. This is so 
because the investor has neither the 
interest nor the ability to exercise 
any semblance of the direct control 
over the corporation which his le- 
gally-certified equity in the property 
gives him. His share of stock is 
hardly more than a right to the 
profits, a consumer claim. Moreover, 
the mass of stockholders do not want 
to be “owners” in any real sense. 
They have been defined by J. A. 
Livingston, financial editor of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, as “investors 
who, for the most part, do not wish 
to be bothered—except by divi- 
dends.’”* 

The average investor has bought 
shares in the corporation in order to 
make money, whether through divi- 
dends or through the growth in value 
of the stock; another reason for buy- 


ing stock might be to hedge against 


inflation. If he disapproves of the 
performance of the managers or of 
the policies of the Directors, he 
scarcely ever seeks to assert his prop- 
erty rights; he simply liquidates his 
equity. Nor has he any other prac- 
tical option. A survey of 3.7 billion 
shares of stock—more than three- 
quarters of the estimated total of all 
stock offered for public sale—revealed 
that: 
Approximately two-thirds of all share 
holdings of these stock consists of less 
than 100 shares. For individual owners 
the median or middle shareholding is 
well below 100 shares.® 


5 The American Stockholder, Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, 1958, p. 38. 

® Lewis H. Kimmel. Share Ownership in 
the United States. Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1952, p. 126. 


A packet of 100 shares makes the 
stockholder so ineffectual as a policy 
maker that only an _ exhibitionist 
would feel himself entitled, on the 
strength of his equity in the com- 
pany, to eat the free lunch provided 
at the annual shareholders’ meeting 
and then to proclaim his disagree- 
ment. The average stockholder, more- 
over, is a man of modest means and 
hardly situated to ambition exercis- 
ing any control of the corporation. 
It would be practically impossible 
for him to do so: the very diversity 
of ownership and the control by the 
managers of the proxy machinery 
constitute the basic and almost insu- 
perable difficulties of organizing 
stockholders against an entrenched 
Board of Directors. The median 
annual income of shareholders in 
American corporations is $6,200, the 
salary of a skilled workman. His 
stock purchases show undoubtedly 
his faith in the continuing growth 
of American industry as the efforts 
to woo his interest in stock pur- 
chases indicates business’ realization 
of a new source of capital. The 
brokerage house of Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith has an office 
on the concourse of the Grand Cen- 
tral railroad station in New York 
to catch the commuter trade; the 
New York Stock Exchange is cam- 
paigning for what is in effect install- 
ment buying of corporation equities. 


Yet, mone of this widespread 
ownership of corporation stock rep- 
resents real effective control. The 
Du Pont Company inadvertently dem- 
onstrated the fact in a brochure which 
boasted on one page “Investors Now 
Represent a Cross-Section of Amer- 
ica.” Pictured were a retired ac- 
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countant, a golf professional, an 
employee, a graduate student, a 
housewife, a personnel director, a 
business woman, and a _ professor, 
presumably representative of the 
almost 200,000 shareholders." The 
preceding page bore an illustration 
of the stockholders’ Annual Meet- 
ing. There were 800 present. 

In a devastating analysis of the 
claim that widespread stock owner- 
ship is changing the controls of the 
American economy, Victor Perlo 
wrote recently: 


One can search for and not find a real 
representative of small stockholders among 
the directors of large corporations, whether 
a representative is defined as having an 
occupation similar to that of the typical 
small stockholder (small businessman, sal- 
aried employee, wage-earner), or being an 
official of any organization of any of these 
groups.® 
Anonymous ownership and auto- 
nomous control are the marks of the 
modern giant corporation.” 
How dominant is this form of 
property, the giant corporation, in 


7 This is Du Pont: The Story of Life in a 
Large Corporation. Wilmington, Del., E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours and Co., 1957, p. 26. 

’ “People’s Capitalism and Stock-Owner- 
ship,” American Economic Review, XLVIII 
(June, 1958) p. 346. 

* Berle and Means demonstrated 25 years 
ago that “in the corporate system, the 
‘owner’ of industrial wealth is left with a 
mere symbol of ownership while the power, 
the responsibility and the substance which 
have been an integral part of ownership 
in the past are being transferred to a sepa- 
rate group in whose hands lies control.” The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property, 
Macmillan, New York, 1940 edition, p. 68. 
Explaining that “the owner of real prop- 
erty has something to fall back on, to 
fight for, to defend,” Father James L. Vizzard 
S.J., asked the convention of the American 
Life Association, last Summer, “Just where 
would a General Motors or an American 
Telephone and Telegraph stockholder take 
his stand? Before a GM saiesroom or a 
telephone pole?” Work, August, 1958, p. 1. 
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the American economy? Professor 
M. A. Adelman calculated that 135 
corporations own 45 per cent of the 
industrial (i.e. non-agricultural, non- 
financial) assets of the United States 
or nearly one fourth of the manufac- 
turing volume of the entire world.” 
The estimate coincides almost exactly 
with an earlier Federal Trade Com- 
mission report, The Concentration of 
Productive Facilities, 1947. It should 
be further noted that within indi- 
vidual markets a very small number, 
frequently as few as four companies 
will occupy the dominant position. 
As Professor John K. Galbraith 
points out: 

In the production of motor vehicles, ag- 
ricultural machinery, rubber tires, ciga- 
rettes, aluminum, liquor, meat products, 
copper, tin containers and office machin- 
ery the largest three firms in 1947 did 
two-thirds or more of all business. In 
steel, glass, industrial chemical and dairy 
products the largest six accounted for 
two-thirds. There is a similar degree of 
concentration in a host of less important 
or derivative industries. And in a number 
more—gasoline, cement, mixed fertilizer 
and milk distribution—markets that are 
necessarily regional or local are typically 
divided between a similarly small num- 
ber of sellers.** 

Perhaps a table showing the posi- 
tion of the four largest companies 
in selected manufacturing industries 
will make the fact more graphic. The 
figures are taken from Concentration 
in American Industry, the Report of 
the Sub-committee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, 85th Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion: 


10The Measurement of Industrial Concentra- 
tion,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 
November, 1951. 

11American Capitalism. Houghton Mi£fflin, 
Boston, 1952, p. 42-3. 
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Percentage shares of the four leading companies in values of 
shipments and in employment, selected U.S. industries, 1954 


Manufacturing industry Value of Shipments Employment 
% % 





High-concentration industries: 
Primary aluminum 100 
Gypsum products 90 
Telephone and telegraph equipment 89 
Aluminum rolling and drawing 88 
Steam engines and turbines 87 
Soap and glycerin 85 
Cigarettes 82 
Synthetic fibers 80 
Tin cans and other tinware 80 
Tires and inner tubes 79 
Transformers 78 
Motor vehicles and parts 75 
Computing and related machines 74 
Tractors 73 
Domestic laundry equipment 68 
Cane sugar refining 67 
Blast furnaces 65 
Electronic tubes 64 
Photographic equipment 63 
Aircraft engines 62 
Byproduct coke ovens 58 
Steel works and rolling mills 54 
Copper rolling and drawing 53 
Motors and generators 50 


Low-concentration industries: 
Confectionery products 19 
Paper and paperboard 19 
Construction and mining machinery 19 
Machine tools 19 
Cotton broad-woven fabrics 18 
Newspapers 18 
Leather tanning and finishing 18 
Structural and ornamental work 18 
Poultry dressing plants 17 
Valves and fittings 17 
Paperboard boxes 16 
Metal stampings 14 
Men’‘s suits and coats 11 
Commercial printing 10 
Wood furniture 
Machine shops 
Plastic products 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Women’s suits and coats 
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Yet even these figures of indus- 
trial concentration do not fully meas- 
ure the power of larger corporations 
in the American economy. Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr., who with Gardiner C. 
Means made the epochal investiga- 
tion published in 1932 as The Mod- 
ern Corporation and Private Property, 
observed more recently that 


the ability of the large corporation to 
make decisions and direct operations over- 
flows the area of its ownership. Its pow- 
er travels farther than its title—in fact, 
a great deal farther, even though a sta- 
tistical estimate of the extent of this peri- 
pheral belt is still lacking.** 


Mr. Berle estimates the amount 
invested in garages and facilities by 
small dealers, holding agency con- 
tracts with the big auto companies, 
at roughly $3 billion. An impressive 
investment of nominally independent 
owners, nominaly independent, since 
the policies, operations and, in large 


measure, the prices of these distribu- 
tors are determined by the companies 
whose cars they sell. General Motors 
has 21,000 suppliers to whom it 
paid out $6 billion in 1955, an 
amount giving it enormous power in 


the market. The dependence of the 
owner of a gasoline filling-station on 
the oil company which has granted 
him a franchise to sell its product 
is another obvious example. Socony 
Mobil Oil Company and its U. S. 
afhliates supply 2,700 independent 
distributors and 34,000 independent 
dealers. 

Although progress toward greater 
concentration within American in- 
dustry is seemingly not appreciable 
in these latter years, there is a new 


12The 20th Century Capitalist Revolution, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1954, p. 28. 
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development that threatens to put 
the control of property in still fewer 
hands. This development is the 
growth of private pension plans.” 


Effect of pension plans 


Pensions paid by industry received 
a tremendous impetus from the gov- 
ernment’s wage policy during World 
War II. With wages frozen em- 
ployers competing in the tight labor 
market were forced to offer non- 
inflationary benefits in various forms 
of deferred payment, such as pensions 
and health insurance, to attract man- 
power to their plants. Under union 
pressure and with the acquiescence 
of the government the practice be- 
came general in the mass production 
industries. The United Mine Work- 
ers, for example, negotiated a con- 
tract in 1946 according to which 
the operators agreed to pay into a 
welfare and retirement fund five 
cents—now 40 cents—for every ton 
of coal mined. The inclusion of a 
pension program in collective bar- 
gaining subsequently became legally 
permissible and practically impera- 
tive. With the outbreak of the 
Korean War wage stabilization was 
again imposed. As a result, even 
non-union firms found themselves 
obliged to offer pensions if they hoped 
to retain their workers. 

By the end of 1956 these private 
retirement funds amounted to $30 
billion, a sum larger than the fed- 
eral government’s reserves ($22.5 


13See Paul P. Harbrecht, S.J., “Property in 
Transition,” SOCIAL ORDER, 8 (February, 
1958) pp. 50-59. Father Harbrecht’s re- 
search in this field will be published soon 
by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
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billion) for its Old Age and Surviv- 
ors Insurance program. More than 
half of the assets of these private 
pension plans—$16.6 billion—is in 
funds not managed by insurance com- 
panies. It is this type of plan that 
is growing more rapidly than any 
other, increasing by about $2.4 bil- 
lion in 1956 alone. These funds 
will continue inevitably to increase 
as the size of the nation’s work force 
increases, as an even larger propor- 
tion of employees win such benefits 
and as a larger number of the plans 
are put on a fully funded basis to 
insure adequate reserves for the ben- 
efits already promised.“ Since they 
are compulsory savings, the funds 
must continue to accumulate. 

By 1975, it is estimated, the pay- 
ments from the pension funds will 
begin to balance the incoming con- 
tributions. At that moment the assets 
involved may total as much as $100 
billion. A prodigious amount of 
money, to be sure, but more por- 
tentous still is the potential power 
exercised by such funds through their 
stock holdings. Since pension trusts 
must endeavor to keep abreast of 
inflation, assets are commonly in- 
vested in corporate securities. Of 
the non-insured pension plans 75 
per cent of these assets are so in- 
vested and, most commonly, in stock 


14Retirement plans are being established at 
the rate of 25 a day in the United States, 
according to Carlysle A. Bethel, president 
of the trust division of the American 
Bankers Association. Speaking in Saint 
Louis last fall, Mr. Bethel declared, “The 
question with which most companies with- 
out a retirement plan are currently con- 
cerned is not whether the company should 
have one but rather what type of plan 
should be adopted and how should it be 
funded.” St. Louis Globe-Democrat, No- 
vember 7, 1958. 









of the gigantic corporations whose 
profitable operations assure good re- 
turns. It is important to note, fur- 
ther, that 60 per cent of these 
funds is in the hands of eight or 
nine New York banks who act as 
trustees and thus have power to vote 
the stock. The prospect of these 
Private pension funds owning in 
time a controlling interest in the 
key corporations of the American 
economy through their equity hold- 
ings is clear. The prospect has be- 
come a reality in the case of Sears, 
Roebuck, the large mail order and 
department store chain. Seeking a 
profitable investment for its pension 
funds, the trustees for the employees 
chose to buy Sears, Roebuck stock. 
The pension fund now owns prac- 
tically a controlling interest in the 


company. 






Such is the picture of the concen- 
centration of economic power in 
American society, a picture perhaps 
overdrawn for the sake of emphasis; 
moreover, to conclude from the fact of 
concentration to the fact of inevitable 
evils would be unjustified. Thus, we 
must not forget, as Professor Sumner 
H. Slichter reminded us ten years 
ago, that the American economy has 
the largest number of private enter- 
prises, centers of economic initiative, 
of any country, that in addition to 
new farm owners over 200,000 new 
concerns are started on an average 
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each year, that each may be the birth- 
place of a new idea, the place where 
an innovation is started, that for the 
last 40 years the number of non- 
agricultural enterprises has been in- 
creasing faster than the population.” 
It is a fact that a multitude of effi- 
cient small firms manage to exist 
side by side with the giants dominat- 
ing the industry, competing success- 
fully by reason of the excellence of 
their product or the superiority of 
their service. There is, moreover, a 
turnover among the big companies 
as well as among the smaller ones. 
In most major industries, Professor 
Peter Drucker has pointed out, ‘the 
leading company of today has a con- 
spicuously smaller share of the mar- 
ket than the leading company 25 
years ago.” Ford which had 60 per 
cent of the market in 1925 has 20 
per cent now. The United States 
Steel Corporation, as Professor David 
McCord Wright notes, had at the 
time of its creation 60 per cent of 
all the capacity of the industry. To- 
day it has only approximately 30 per 
cent of the industry and it has sev- 
eral times been forced by the compe- 
tition of “Little Steel” into the adop- 
tion of technical changes sooner than 
it wished.” 

Nevertheless, the characteristic fea- 
ture of the American economic sys- 
tem is the giant industrial complex. 
It is the symbol of the mass-produc- 
tion revolution which Professor 


'‘SThe American Economy: Its Problems and 
Prospects. Knopf, New York, 1948, pp. 18 
and 189. 

18The New Society: The Anatomy of the In- 
dustrial Order. Harper, New York, 1950, 
p. 344. 

'* Democracy and Progress. Macmillan, New 
York, 1950, p. 128. 
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Drucker insists, is not a technology 
nor an arrangement of physical forces 
but “a new principle of social organi- 
zation,” one which requires “the di- 
vorce of the worker from the prod- 
uct and the means of production” 
and this by definition, since: “Jt is 
the organization rather than the indi- 
vidual which is productive in an in- 
dustrial system.” 


Cost of high living standards 


This is the organization of indus- 
trial society, which— framed with 
metaphors of the all-devouring ma- 
chine—terrifies the European intel- 
lectual. It is, moreover, a situation 
which would dismay Adam Smith. 

Why did all this happen? How 
did a free people allow such accum- 
ulation of economic power to occur? 
How can they tolerate with seeming 
equanimity its continuance, worse, 
its aggravation, through the invest- 
ment policy of monster private pen- 
sion funds? 

It is absurd to see a conspiracy of 
power-hungry men as the explanation 
of this economic gigantism and olli- 
gopoly. The answer is simple: the 
American people have freely chosen 
—indeed, have worked hard to 
achieve—a standard of living whose 
existence requires an investment in 
structures, equipment and inventories 
of $13,281 per employee in the aver- 
age manufacturing industry. For 
heavy industry alone the investment 
is enormously greater, $25,000 per 
employee for a steel mill would not 
be an exaggeration. It is $38,117 


'SOp. cit., pp. 20, 5 and 6. Italics in the orig 
inal. 








per employee in the chemical in- 
dustry. 

A rising standard of living is not 
easily achieved. Over the past 75 
years the population of the United 
States has tripled and the labor force 
has grown even more. At present 
one million new workers enter the 
labor market each year. And yet 
over these 75 years real national 
product has, on the average, almost 
doubled every 20 years, in terms of 
a dollar of unchanged value. The 
increase has been at an average rate 
of about three per cent per year— 
compounded. As a result total real 
national product has become 13 times 
what it was in 1880. Since our taxes 
have increased greatly, the rise in 
real disposable income is smaller. 
Yet the income received by indi- 
viduals after payment of taxes has 
tripled over the same 75 years. It 
was $530 in 1880 and is now $1,710, 
both figures being expressed in 1956 
prices. When the family is consid- 
ered, average disposable income rose 
from $2,200 to $5,300 in those 
years.” 

This has happened because more 
and more came to be produced on 
the average during each hour of 
work done. Although the average 
weekly hours of work per worker have 
gone down over the past 75 years 
from 63 to 42, our society now pro- 
duces over five times as much in 
each hour worked as it did in 1880. 
“Productivity” is the explanation but 
productivity supposes machines and 
machines are costly. Father Leo 


1®Economic Growth in the United States, op. 
cit., p. 15. See also Slichter, op. cit., pp. 
192-202. 
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Brown, S.J., has estimated that the 
electrical power available in the 
United States in 1902 was equivalent 
to the energy of one mechanical 
slave for each man, woman and child 
in the population. He continued 
(writing in 1953): “It is probable 
that the average American industrial 
worker has available mechanical 
power equal to the muscular energy 
of more than 100 men.” 

Such accumulations of productive 
power and its attendant finance ex- 
plain the proportions of American 
output. With little more than 6 per 
cent of the world’s population and 
less than 7 per cent of its land area, 
the United States now produces and 
consumes well over one-third of the 
world’s goods and services and turns 
out nearly one-half of the world’s 
factory-produced goods.” 


Tools and research expensive 


The tools required for an indus- 
trial economy of such productivity 
are wonderfully efficient but very 
costly. The American market of 175 
million customers increased by 3 mil- 
lion people last year but it is an 
expensive market to enter. A study 
of what it would have cost to build 
a single up-to-date factory in a se- 
lected industry in 1951 revealed that 
one would have to have from $265 
to $665 billion to go into the pri- 
mary steel business, $500,000 to $2 
million to manufacture shoes, $700,- 
000 to $3.5 million to mill flour, 
$250 to $500 million to make auto- 


2°Social Orientations. Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, 1954, p. 133. 

21USA In New Dimensions. By Thomas R. 
Carskadon and George Soule. New York: 
Macmillan, 1957, p. 4. 
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mobiles and at least $6 million to 
manufacture fountain pens.” 
Research to improve the manufac- 
turing process or to discover new 
products costs American industry at 
least $8 billion a year.* The Du Pont 
brochure mentioned earlier. related 
that its research is conducted by 2,200 
technically trained men and women, 
assisted by 3,600 specialists and tech- 
nicians; it noted that the program 
cost $77 million in 1956. “No one 
in Du Pont,” the brochure continued, 
“expects that every research project 
will come to a commercially profit- 
able end—over the years in Du Pont 
not more than one in 20 has.” 
Research, expensive though it be, 
is not optional for firms determined 
to hold their share of the market. 
An annual report of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America revealed that 
out of a total sales volume of over 
$1 billion in 1955, 80 per cent of 
the products and services were either 
not in existence or had not been com- 
mercially developed ten years ago. 
Another example is the Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation, approxi- 
mately one-third of whose total 1955 
sales of nearly $1.2 billion and al- 
most one-half of whose net income 
came from new products that were 
not available 15 years ago.“ Such 


22Joe S. Bain, “Economics of Scale, Concen- 
tration and the Condition of Entry in 
Twenty Manufacturing Industries,” Amer- 
ican Economic Review, XLIV, (March, 
1954), Table VII, p. 36. 


23Estimate of C. H. Bartlett, vice-president 
of Westinghouse Electric Co., New York 
Times, November 13, 1958, p. 53. Mr. 
Bartlett asserted that the electrical indus- 
try is “turning back about six per cent of 
its sales income to research and develop- 
ment programs.” See also Maurice Holland, 
Management’s Stake in Research, Harper, 
New York, 1958. 


**Nadler, op. cit., p. 7. 
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research in production methods has 
helped bring the price of aluminum 
in constant dollar terms from $8 a 
pound in 1882 to $.96 a pound in 
1953 and cellophane, which was 
priced at $2.65 a pound in 1924, to 
58 cents a pound in 1955. (Govern- 
ment pressure was also an influence, 
as we shall see.) 


Research ingenuity is necessary 
not only to maintain a share of the 
markets but equally to meet the 
pressure of a growing population of 
consumers on the world’s resources. 
A ton or a barrel or a cubic foot 
of raw material has to go farther, 
has to do more work than ever be- 
fore. At the turn of the century 
it took about seven times as much 
coal to generate a kilowatt of elec- 
tricity as it does today. Only 38 
years ago it took twice as much 
crude oil to produce a gallon of 
gasoline, and an inferior type of 
gasoline at that. In the Great Lakes 
region mining companies are today re- 
covering copper which they discarded 
as waste 50 years ago. 

The search for the raw materials 
to serve the industrial complex 
needed to sustain the high standard 
of living demanded by the peoples 
of the West has involved operations 
on a gigantic scale. The iron of the 
Mesabi range in Minnesota when 
first discovered had only to be 
scooped up. To get at a body of 
ore in Canada the Hanna interests 
drained a lake a few years ago; to 
reach the ore discovered in back 
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country Venezuela, United States 
Steel built a railroad, dredged a 
river and then proceeded to construct 
a city of 75,000 people on the Mary- 
land seaboard to operate its new 
Fairless plant. Two-thirds of the 
proved oil reserves of the world are 
in the area north and west of the 
Persian Gulf. To exploit these fields 
docks, roads and water systems must 
be built, enormous supplies of equip- 
ment must be imported, experienced 
executives and_ skilled workmen 
brought in to train local manpower. 
The sums involved are too much for 
the financial resources of a single 
company, international giant though 
it be. Today the former holdings of 
the Anglo-Iranian Company are be- 
ing handled by a consortium of com- 
panies from England, France, the 
Netherlands and the United States. 
The size of the oil business and, in 
consequence, the firms involved is 
suggested by the figure of the in- 
creased consumption of oil by the 
United States alone since the begin- 
ning of this century—75 times more.” 

More goods at cheaper prices for 
a growing population is at once the 
cause and the achievement of the 
modern corporation with its inevit- 
able concentration of power. This 
economic power will continue so 
long as automobiles cannot conveni- 
ently be constructed in the family 
garage (if one could, it is estimated 
that it would cost $25,000 to build) 
and so long as people insist on hav- 
ing automobiles. Americans certainly 
do: over 36 million families—about 
two-thirds of all households in the 
nation—have cars, five million hav- 





*5Jennings, op. cit. 
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ing two or more, to travel an average 
of 3,170 miles a year. The cause 
is the modern corporation with its 
concentration of power: General Mo- 
tors has assets of nearly $7 billion. 
The size of such an operation may 
be guaged from the figure of its net 
sales for 1955, $12,443,277,420, a 
sum larger than the national budget 
of France for the same year (3,645 
trillion francs) and roughly 93 per 
cent of the budget of the United 
Kingdom (£4,738,000,000). To have 
the convenience of the ready use of 
50 million telephones, one has to 
accept the existence of a natural 
monopoly such as the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company with 
assets of $17,767,876,672, making it 
a wealthier entity than many of the 
sovereign states of the United Na- 
tions. 





The preceding paragraphs should 
not be read as a judgment that big- 
ness in business necessarily makes 
for greater efficiency, a controversial 
question among economists.” The 
power of oligopoly, moreover, makes 
it always a worrisome potential po- 
litical menace, as when the welfare 
of the country and of General Mo- 
tors became identified in the mind of 
an industrialist named cabinet mem- 
ber. The majority report of the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly sub- 
committee, released November 6, in- 
vited the Justice Department to scru- 
tinize the anatomy and activities of 


26“The relation between the size and the ef- 
ficiency of business is disputed.” Slichter, 
op. cit., p. 16. 
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Mr. Charles Wilson’s old firm. 
Breaking General Motors up into its 
separate divisions, many hold, would 
cause cars to be sold cheaper and in 
styles more responsive to consumers’ 
needs and wants. The company’s 
reply would undoubtedly explain 
that, in Peter Drucker’s phrase, it is 
a “federation,” an association of al- 
lied but autonomous units competing 
among themselves to the benefit of 
the consumer.” 


Bigness inevitable? 


One person seemingly unworried 
about the size of General Motors 
is a man who has to do business 
with the company regularly, Mr. 
Walter Reuther. The head of the 
United Auto Workers recently told 
a British journalist: 

I think, first of all, that you’ve got to 
recognize that big corporations, big in- 
dustry, are inevitable, based upon our tech- 
nology. You can have small companies in 
a relatively simple, technical situation; 
you can not have small companies in a 
period of automation and electronics and 
(down the road) the peaceful use of the 
atom. 

I mean, as our technology becomes more 
complex, as it takes a greater and greater 
investment of capital to provide one job 
for one worker, industry is going to be 
more and more concentrated. That is an 
inevitable development. 

This old liberal concept that bigness is 
evil and that smallness is a natural virtue 
is a lot of nonsense. You can have small 
tyrants as well as big tyrants. Now, big 
labor is a by-product of the same tech- 
nological facts of life as big industry is. 
You can’t have small unions dealing with 
General Motors; you’ve got to have big 
unions, strong unions. 

The question is not: Do we want to 
escape from a world of bigness, big cor- 


*7Op. cit., pp. 269-76. 
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porations, big unions, and big govern- 
ment? The question is: How do we live 
with bigness and make it responsive to 
basic human needs? 

How do we avoid the human individual 
getting lost in the shuffle, in the wilder- 
ness of bigness? Well, this is a matter 
which needs a great deal of time and care- 
ful thinking through.”® 
The question Mr. Reuther raises 

does, indeed, call for “careful think- 
ing through.” So, too, does the possi- 
bility of the co-existence of small 
firms beside the giants and especially 
the possibility for new enterprises 
to start and to grow. In Mr. Drucker’s 
judgment: 
What matters is not whether the enter- 
prises are big or small, but whether there 
is a steady self-renewal of the economic 
cells. The problem is not one of size 
but one of the basal metabolism of in- 
dustrial society.*® 
For the health of our free society 
we should have a positive and ener- 
getic policy to encourage new enter- 
prises. In agriculture we should 
effectively recognize the importance 
of the family farm.” 

We must frankly admit, however, 
whatever our theoretical preferences 
for a regime of widely distributed pri- 
vate property, that economic gigan- 
tism marks modern industrial society 
and that Drucker’s ‘‘new principle 
of social organization” is a response 
to a demand for higher standards of 
living. (Such insistence upon a high 
standard of living will be judged an 
evidence of “materialism” especially 
by those who believe that it is some- 
how ennobling to pick cotton by hand 
but depersonalizing to tend harvesting 


*8Cited in Work, September, 1958, p. 2. 
2°Op. cit., p. 344. 


*°See SOCIAL ORDER 8, (October, 1958) pas- 
sim. 
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machines. How, in fact, the present 
population of the world, which has 
doubled in less than a century, can be 
fed and clothed without the aid of 
modern industry baffles the imagina- 
tion.” ) 

The concentrations of power re- 
main, none the less, disturbing to 
the mind habituated to traditional 
Catholic social emphases and to 
American political tradition. In the 
United States there is still political 
capital in attacking “the giants of 
industry.” We have a long history 
of Congressional investigations of 
trusts and combines. During the 
height of the Roosevelt era, Con- 
gress created the Temporary National 
Economic Committee to study eco- 
nomic concentration. After three 
years of effort, summarized in 17,000 
printed pages, the Committee con- 
cluded that there was indeed great 
concentration in American industry 
but excused itself from making rec- 
ommendations, observing: 

The members of this committee are not 
rash enough to believe that they can lay 

down a program which will solve the 

great problems that beset the world but 
they are convinced that the information 

which this committee has assembled . . . 

will enable the people of America to know 

what must be done if human freedom is 
to be preserved. 

A touching act of confidence in 


*10n October 16, 1958, the Census Bureau 
announced that there are now 175 million 
Americans, almost 20 million more than when 
President Eisenhower took office, an increase 
equal to nearly half the people of Britain or 
France. According to Dr. Philip M. Hauser 
of the Population Research Center at the 
University of Chicago, present projections 
point to a population range of 216 to 244 
million by 1975. Professor David McCord 
Wright tellingly mocks the romantic enemies 
of technical change as unconscious promotors 
of infanticide and of a lowered status for 
women. Op. cit., pp. 13-16 and 197. 
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the inherent wisdom of the people 
of America—if not an outstanding 
example of “passing the buck.” 


Compensating institutions 


It is the contention of this article, 
that, despite the concentration of 
economic power following the mass 
production revolution, human free- 
dom has been preserved by a com- 
plexus of legal restraints, the emerg- 
ence of compensating institutions 
and the force of our political and 
cultural traditions. It is further sug- 
gested that, as a shield of political 
freedom, a guarantor of security and 
a stimulus to human development, 
these factors are a surrogate for the 
regime of widely distributed private 
property in land and tools as envis- 
aged by Jefferson and the modern 
Distributists. 

We are witnessing, it may be 
argued, the transition from a regime 
of property to one of power. As 
the distribution of property was es- 
sential for the freedom, security and 
development of the person, so a 
diffusion of power is required for 
the same reasons. It is being achieved 
in a tolerable measure in contem- 
porary American society. 

Despite the loose talk of a com- 
ing fascism during the heyday of 
the late Senator McCarthy, the pros- 
pects for political freedom do not 
seem seriously menaced from any 
direction in this country. “Throw 
the rascals out,” is the traditional 
American solution when one politi- 
cal party becomes insolent in office. 
The ballot box and the Supreme 
Court, interpreting our written Con- 
stitution, have proved adequately ef- 
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fective in preserving human rights 
and in rendering unnecessary any 
revolution of the propertyless prole- 
tariat. As a matter of fact, the 
group of Americans whose civil 
rights are most obviously curtailed 
or denied, the Negro group, find 
small protection in property hold- 
ings; indeed, such signs of success 
as purchasing a house in a better 
neighborhood increases the deter- 
mination of the dominant group to 
disadvantage them further, to “keep 
them in their place.” Defense of the 
political rights of the Negro has 
come through decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, through legislation and 
through education of public opinion. 

What are these counterbalancing 
forces” which are responsible for the 
environment where economic power 
is held within tolerable limits and 
where economic growth and a ris- 
ing standard of living occur under 
state surveillance but without state 
planning? Restraining legislation, 
consumer preferences, group pres- 
sures and, most of all, the slow but 
persistent working of the American 
political tradition have created this 
equilibrium of power and give prom- 
ise of maintaining it. 

Let us examine these counter- 
balancing forces in operation as they 
create and support the environment 
where power is diffused. 

Perhaps the most obvious force 
taming the potential excesses of con- 


32Use of the term “countervailing powers” has 
been avoided deliberately. The significance 
of “counterbalancing forces” in the present 
argument is wider (and other) than that 
attributed by Professor Galbraith to “coun- 
tervailing powers” in his American Capi- 
talism. 
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centrated economic power is the 
action of the federal government 
both through its tax and fiscal poli- 
cies and through its supervisory 
controls. 


Government intervention 

Taxation has been employed not 
merely to underwrite the cost of 
government but for the social pur- 
pose of distributing economic power. 

Federal corporation taxes are 52 per 
cent on profits over $25,000. Some 
30 per cent of the national income 
goes for taxes. Then there is the 
antitrust legislation from the Sher- 
man Act of 1890, designed to pre- 
vent monopolization of markets, to 
the amended Anti-Merger Act of 
1950. Administration of such legis- 
lation has always been controversial, 
critics insisting that it penalizes efh- 
ciency, chastises bigness for being 
big and harshly judges merely po- 
tential restraints of trade. The exis- 
tence of the legislation is, however, 
a constant threat against antisocial 
business behavior and has been used 
as such by the Department of Justice, 
for example, to force the movie in- 
dustry to abandon ownership of 
theatres, the Pullman Company to 
cease operating along with manufac- 
turing sleeping cars, and the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany to reduce rates on its long 
lines. In a single day last spring 
the Justice Department began anti- 
trust action against five companies, 
including one accused of establish- 
ing an international monopoly in 
manufacturing shafts for golf clubs.” 

There is federal supervision of 


*8 Business Week, July 5, 1958, p. 28. 





banks and banking through the Fed- 
eral Reserve legislation, of railroads 
and trucks through the Interstate 
Commerce Act and subsequent legis- 
lation, over electric power and light 
through the Federal Power Commis- 
sion Act, over radio and television 
through the Federal Communications 
Act, over oil and petroleum through 
the Interstate Oil Compact and the 
Connally Hot Oil Act, over shipping 
and the merchant marine through 
the Maritime Commission legislation, 
over stock issues and trading through 
the Securities and Exchange Act, over 
meat production through the Pack- 
ers and Stockyard legislation, over 
the sugar refining industry through 
the Sugar Act of 1948 giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture power to 
fix the quota of raw sugar which 
may be imported, over the airlines 
through the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

After the war, the government 
took positive action to break the 
monopoly of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America; through a policy 
of legal threat and financial aid it 
equivalently set up in business two 
large competitors, the Reynolds Metal 
Company and the Kaiser Aluminum 
Company. The Studebaker-Packard 
Company was kept in business by, 
in effect, a federal subsidy to Curtis- 
Wright which purchased the ailing 
motor manufacturer. 


The chief restraint on private eco- 
nomic power in theory is competi- 
tion. How much actual competition 
there is in the American economy 
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is a matter of dispute among econ- 
omists. There is much talk about 
“administered prices,” prices said to 
be fixed by the dominant firms in 
the market without collusion but 
with little reference to short run 
supply and demand.” All the popu- 
lar brands of cigarettes, it is pointed 
out, sell at the same price; more 
aggressive advertising and more at- 
tractive packaging is their chief mode 
of competing for a larger share of 
the market. The oligopoly that is 
the motor industry was subject to 
a Congressional inquiry recently on 
the charge of administered pricing 
of its product. 

That competition, according to the 
pure model envisaged by Adam Smith 
and Jean Baptiste Say, is absent from 
markets dominated by a very few 
firms is clear. Desirable though it be 
and to be encouraged by all feasible 
means, it rarely really existed except 
in textbooks anyway. Even so, the 
customer remains king: he can exer- 
cise the option of not purchasing, 
supposing that he has the indepen- 
dence to resist the endemic pressure 
to “keep up with the Jones.”” Thus, 
the consumer can not only choose 
to buy a Ford rather than a Chevro- 
%4The problem is examined in Pricing in Big 

Business, by A. D. H. Kaplan, Joel B. Dir- 

lam and Robert F. Lanzillotti, The Brook- 

ings Institution, Washington, 1958, who 
studied 20 large American corporations. 

They concluded that prices are “ i 

istered” in the sense that they are deter- 

mined in advance of production, being 
based on calculations of costs and market 
prospects. Though the big industrial firms, 
it was found, shun direct price competition, 
they compete fiercely in other ways: the 
auto companies compete in style, the farm 
equipment makers compete in service and 
engineering features, the chemical giants 
compete in technical assistance to custom- 
ers, food processors aggressively seek prod- 
ucts that will carry a greater-than-average 


mark-up. The authors confess “an inabil- 
ity to fit prices into a common category.” 
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let but he can choose to sell or not 
to sell, since he probably has a car 
to trade. What different dealers 
will allow him on his old car will 
determine what make of car he will 
buy or whether he will choose to 
keep his present car for another year. 


Competition in the motor industry 
is at least this real: companies care- 
fully guard from sight their new 
models in order to have the advan- 
tage of a distinctive styling to at- 
tract potential buyers. Indeed, the 
rivalry of the Big Three motor com- 
panies in Detroit is such that their 
executives deliberately belong to dif- 
ferent clubs and have, up to the 
last contract negotiations, refused to 
cooperate with one another in deal- 
ing with Walter Reuther’s United 
Automobile Workers Union. Fear of 
governmental scrutiny of possible col- 
lusion and a sensitiveness to public 
opinion undoubtedly play a larger 
part in this policy of independence 
than commercial rivalry. Competi- 
tion is present even in the oligopolis- 
tic automobile industry, however. The 
success of American Motors’ ‘‘Ram- 
bler” and the competition of foreign 
imports have compelled each of the 
Big Three to undertake a crash pro- 
gram to produce a small car to cap- 
ture a waiting market. 
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There is certainly a ‘competition 
in innovation” which serves as a 
brake on private economic power 
and, incidentally, as a spur to re- 
search. Plastics, wood products, glass, 
aluminum and other non-ferrous met- 
als become substitutes in some in- 
stances for steel. A change in the 
preferences of consumers can vote 
an unenterprising firm out of busi- 
ness. Television almost destroyed 
the motion picture industry before 
Hollywood discovered that it could 
sell its library of old films to its 
new competitor and use its studios 
for filming TV shows. A change 
in consumer habits can transform an 
industry. The automobile has made 
it possible for the employee to live 
in the new suburbs mushrooming 
beside our large cities; it has also 
freed him from dependence on pub- 
lic transportation with the result that 
streetcar and bus lines are losing 
money.” As the airlines catch up with 
the railroads in billions (25) of pas- 
senger miles, train service is sefi- 
ously curtailed to reduce losses and 
appeals for tax relief are addressed 
to the government. 


Power of labor 


Another powerful influence as a 
counterbalance to concentrations of 
industrial might is the trade union 
movement; indeed, it is a huge eco- 


nomic power in itself, one which 


Professor Slichter believes well sym- 
bolizes our economy.” With 18 mil- 


*5The transit systems which service cities of 
more than 500,000 population experienced 
a decline of 48.9 per cent in passengers be- 
tween 1946 and 1957. 

56“Frequently the economy is described as 
one of free enterprise. This is a misnomer. 
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lion members American unions have 
become so powerful that public opin- 
ion generally supports the current 
Senate investigation of their abuses 
of power. The unions have won 
better working conditions and higher 
rates of pay to the extent that many 
economists believe that labor costs 
are the basic factor in our continu- 
ing inflation. Despite the loss in 
factory employment during the recent 
recession, the largest since late 1949, 
the national income rose 2.5 
per cent.” Cost of living increases, 
won by collective bargaining for 
850,000 workers,” largely explains 
this fact. On July 1, despite the re- 
cession, the Steelworkers received au- 
tomatic wage and benefit increases 
of between 16.9 to 19.1 cents an 
hour. Even General Motors with 


assets of nearly $7 billion respects 
the power of the Autoworkers’ union. 


It may not be inapposite to note 
here that the American trade union 
movement has relied on collective 
bargaining, and only more recently 


. . . The American economy is a laboristic 
economy, or at least is rapidly becoming 
one. By this I mean that employees are 
the most influential group in the commu- 
nity and that the economy is run in their 
interest more than in the interest of any 
other economic group . . . The trade union 
movement in the United States is the larg- 
est and most powerful the world has ever 
seen.” Op. cit., pp. 6, 7 and 8. 


Another expression of this situation runs: 
“. . . the ownership of most of the capital pro- 
ducing about 90 per cent of wealth of the 
economy is concentrated in about 5 per cent 
of the households of the economy; while, on 
the other hand, more than 70 per cent of the 
stream of income representing wealth pro- 
duced is distributed through labor.” Louis 
O. Kelso and Mortimer J. Adler, The Capi- 
talist Manifesto, Random House, New York, 
1958, p. 171. 


87 Business Week, March 8, 1958, p. 126. 
®88Monthly Labor Review, 81 (August, 1958) 
p. 899. 
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voice in management. 


on political action” to win its de- 
gree of participation in the shaping 
of the economy. George Meany, 
President of the AFL-CIO, has ex- 
plained that his is ‘primarily an 
economic organization, seeking its 
ends in the economic field.” He con- 
tinued: 
Our goals as trade unionists are mod- 
est, for we do not seek to recast American 
society in any particular doctrinaire or 
ideological image. We seek an ever ris- 
ing standard of living. Sam Gompers 
once put the matter succinctly. When 
asked what the labor movement wanted, 
he answered, “More!” If by a_ better 
standard of living we mean not only more 
money but more leisure and a richer cul- 
tural life, the answer remains, “More!”*° 


No preoccupations with a Weltan- 
schauung in that attitude. 


Labor accepts the system 


Invited to address the Congress 
of American Industry in December, 
1955 on the topic “What Organized 
Labor Expects of Management,” Mr. 
Meany concluded: 


In the final analysis, there is not a great 
difference between the things I stand for 
and the things that the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ leaders stand for. 
I stand for the profit system; I believe 
in the profit system. I believe it’s a won- 
derful incentive. I believe in the free en- 
terprise system completely. I believe in 
the return on capital investment, I be- 
lieve in management’s right to manage. 


(In a Fortune article earlier in the 
same year, Mr. Meany had asserted: 
“I can say flatly that collective bar- 
gaining is not a means of seeking a 


We do not 


*°See Francis X. Quinn, S.J., “Labor at the 
Polls,” SOCIAL ORDER, 8 (November, 1958) 
pp. 412-419. 

4“What Labor Means by ‘More’,” Fortune, 
LI (March, 1955), p. 92. 
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want so-called ‘codetermination’ — 
the representation of unions on the 
board of directors or in the active 
management of a company.”’) 


Having thus assured the business- 
man of his unqualified acceptance of 
the American economic system, the 
President of the newly-merged AFL- 
CIO asked his audience of indus- 
trialists: 

And believing all these things, as a rep- 

resentative of free labor, what is left for 

us to disagree about? It is merely for 
us to disagree, if you please, as to what 
share the worker gets, what share man- 
agement gets from the wealth produced 
by the particular enterprise. And I am 
sure there is enough intelligence in the 

American worker, enough intelligence in 

American management, to solve that prob- 

lem in a fair, square American way.** 

Such an attitude will seem a far 
cry from the militant, even revolu- 
tionary slogans of the European trade 
union leader. It may well be judged 


as not merely lacking in working 
class solidarity but manifesting the 
prosperity of the well-paid official. 
I would prefer to believe that Mr. 
Meany’s attitude demonstrates the 
absence of a class consciousness in 
the United States“ To assert that 


“\Pamphlet published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y., p. 10. 


*2Professor Clair Wilcox asserts: “The class 
struggle in America is not a struggle be- 
tween the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 
It is a struggle between functional groups 
possessing concentrated power—a struggle 
to control the products of industry.” Quot- 
ed in U.S.A. The Permanent Revolution. 
By the Editors of Fortune. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1951, p. 68. Professor Wil- 
cox lists these groups as Big Labor, Big 
Agriculture, Big Little Business and Big 
Business. His emphasis and his identifica- 
tions illustrate the workings and the loca- 
tion of the principal counterbalancing 
powers which restrain economic power and 
serve—such is my argument—the tradi- 
tional functions assigned by Catholic social 
thought to private property. 
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America is a classless society is to 
paraphrase the fact of common as- 
sumptions on the role of govern- 
ment, for example, a generalized con- 
sensus on the desired shape of so- 
ciety, common attitudes on personal 
rights (passing over, for the mo- 
ment, the national shame of segrega- 
tion, a problem that will inevitably 
be solved under the continuing pres- 
sure of our Constitutional assertion 
of universal political equality). This 
consensus, these common assump- 
tions and attitudes, are the fruit of 
a common, shared historical experi- 
ence, of the fact of being a people 
almost without a past.“ President 
Roosevelt once underscored this fact 
when addressing the convention of 
the very conservative Daughters of 
the American Revolution. ‘Fellow 
immigrants . . 


A recent Gallup poll, inquiring 
which social class individuals be- 
lieved they belong to, revealed that 
90 per cent of Americans interro- 
gated listed themselves as members 
of the middle-class. It is probably 
true, as has been remarked, that po- 
litically we are becoming a nation 
of conservatives in the sense that 
more and more people have moved 
into an economic status where they 
‘8SThe location of the conference—divided 

Berlin—reminded the writer of Goethe’s 

lines “Den Vereinigten Staaten” from his 

Zahme Xenien 1X: 

Amerika, du hast es besser 

Als unser Kontinent, das alte, 

Hast keine verfallen Schlosser 

Und keine Basalte. 

Dich stért nicht in Innern 
Zu lebendeger Zeil 


Unniitzes Erinnern 
Und vergeblicher Streit. 





have something to conserve. It is 
also evident that people belonging 
to the same social class expect to be 
treated with equality. 


Arbitration thus becomes ‘the 
standard method for settling dis- 
putes about the interpretation of 
labor agreements where the parties 
find themselves unable to reach ac- 
cord.”"“ Not only are disputes be- 
tween labor and management thus 
submitted to an impartial outsider 
but some labor unions have estab- 
lished boards of prominent citizens 
to whom any member may appeal 
against the action of union officials. 
Father Leo C. Brown, S.J., is a mem- 
ber of the Public Appeals Board for 
the Upholsterers’ union. Monsignor 
George G. Higgins is a member of the 
Public Appeals Board of the United 
Autoworkers’ union. 


9 


The mutual dependence of big 
business and a strong labor move- 


ment (along with their common 
acceptance of the premises of the 
economic system) acts as a restraint 
to abuses from concentrated economic 
power. It is a situation in some re- 
spects unique, as was noted in a 
National Planning Association in- 
quiry: 


*4See Leo C. Brown, S.J., “Labor Arbitra- 
tion,” SOCIAL ORDER, 7 (February, 1957), pp. 
62 ff. 
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Unions of Western Europe have at- 
tempted consciously to change society and 
—excluding the experience of the stable 
Scandinavian countries which are not dis- 
cussed here—have succeeded only on a 
limited scale. Adhering to the precept of 
Samuel Gompers to emphasize economic 
action, U. S. unions have not conscious- 
ly sought to change society; however, they 
have materially assisted in achieving 
fundamental transformations as a_by- 
product of their economic action.*® 


To continue this digression for a 
moment: The European observer will 
retort that to reduce trade unions to 
“primarily an economic organization, 
seeking its ends in the economic 
field” is an abdication of a larger 
responsibility to the common good. 
(The Europeean observer may be in- 
clined to forget the role of organ- 
ized labor in the United States in 
support of the Marshall Plan, aid to 
underdeveloped countries, increased 
migration, as well as local commu- 
nity projects.) Where, he will ask, 
is labor's participation in a body 
examining the performance, present 
and future, of the economy as a 
whole? 


When groups such as the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
and the National Planning Associa- 
tion are mentioned, the European 
observer will retort that these are 
private organizations with no public 
responsibilities. The _ President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers he 
will dismiss as an instrument of the 
political administration. What he has 
in mind is something like France’s 
Conseil Economique, grouping repre- 


‘STrade Unions and Democracy—A Compara- 
tive Study of U. S., French, Italian and 
West German Unions. Washington, D. C., 
1957. 
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sentatives of the government, of la- 
bor, of industry and independent 
experts from the university world 
to examine all questions of economic 
policy. Even Professor Arthur Burns’ 
suggestion of transforming the Ad- 
visory Board of Economic Growth 
and Stability, representing some 14 
agencies, into an Economic Council 
would not satisfy him. 

Such an European observer might 
view with considerable interest the 
proposal of Mr. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
special counsel of the AFL-CIO, for 
a Labor-Management Assembly, made 
in an address at the University of 
Wisconsin on November 8th. Mr. 
Goldberg envisaged a meeting, spon- 
sored but not controlled by the gov- 
ernment, of top-level management 
and labor, drawn together for a 
period of as long as two or three 
weeks once or twice a year to dis- 
cuss common problems—price and 


profit levels, automation, whether or 
not wages are currently exceeding 
productivity, the retired workman, 
etc. 


The proposal might well be a 
timorous step toward the social ar- 
rangement the late Pope Pius XII 
endorsed when speaking to the In- 
ternational Union of Catholic Em- 
ployers at the Vatican in May, 1949: 

Our Predecessor of imperishable memory, 

Pius XI, had suggested the practical and 

timely prescription for this community of 
interest in the nation’s economic enter- 
prise when he recommended in his en- 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno “occupa- 
tional organization” for the various 
branches of production. Nothing, indeed, 
appeared to him more suited to bring eco- 
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nomic liberalism under control than the 
enactment for the social economy of a 
public-law statute based precisely on the 
common responsibility which is shared by 
all who take part in production . . . Why 
should it not be allowable to assign to 
the workers a just share of responsibility 
in the establishment and development of 
the national economy? [Catholic Mind, 47 
(July, 1949) p. 446.] 
Certainly, Mr. Goldberg's proposal 
is far from the goal outlined by 
Columbia University’s Professor 
Frank Tannenbaum who insisted in his 
Philosophy of Labor (Knopf, New 
York, 1951) that “the present econ- 
omy cannot rest long on a system 
of fluid, impersonal ownership and 
fluid, impersonal labor.” (p. 190 ff.) 
Professor Tannenbaum foresaw “that 
the union will gradually take on the 
role of the modern corporation by buy- 
ing into it and that the ownership 
will cease to be fluid and imper- 
sonal.”” He concluded that thus “the 
corporation and the union will ulti- 
mately merge in common ownership 
and cease to be a house divided.” 


Force of public opinion 


Public opinion also serves to mod- 
erate the influence of economic con- 
centration. There is, first of all, 
the very real fear of affronting the 
mass of potential buyers by action 
that will be judged unfair. Late last 
spring the motor industry would 
have seemed in a strong position to 
disadvantage the auto union in con- 
tract negotiations. With 800,000 new 
and unsold cars on hand and with 
unemployment high in the Detroit 
area, the motor companies would 
have seemed well situated to impose 
their will on Walter Reuther and to 
use against him his traditional tactic 








of “No Contract, No Work!” The 
fact is that, although the contracts 
expired, their pay-scale provisions 
were continued and this in good part 
out of respect for public opinion. 
(Another influence undoubtedly 
checkmating General Motors’ ap- 
parent position of strength, illus- 
trates anew the working of counter- 
balancing forces: General Motors 
had reason to fear that the federal 
government would commence anti- 
trust action against the company if 
it forced a strike in the middle of 
the recession.) 


Bet + 
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Public relations officers in more 
than 4,000 companies are expected 
to interpret not merely the company’s 
policies to the buying public but 
the public’s expectation to company 
officials as well. Paul Garrett of 
Genera! Motors expressed his func- 
tion in these words: “Our program 
is finding out what people like, do- 
ing more of it, finding out what 
people don’t like, doing less of it.” 
People expect business to be part of 
the total community and, as a result, 
business has been learning to accept 
its social responsibilities. John S. 
Coleman was President of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce when he de- 
clared: “Business today views its own 
work through the eyes of the com- 
munity and looks to the total wel- 
fare in terms of the long pull.” The 
attitude of J. D. Zellerbach, president 
of the nation’s second largest pulp 
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and paper company and a leader of 

the Committee for Economic Devel- 

opment, is typical of this trend of 

thought. Now U. S. Ambassador to 

Italy, he observed a few years ago: 
The majority of Americans support pri- 
vate enterprise, not as a God-given right 
but as the best practical means of con- 
ducting business in a free society. They 
regard business management as a steward- 
ship, and they expect it to operate the 
economy as a public trust for the benefit 
of all the people. 


Such language may seem pretentious 
cant if one is unaware of the changed 
character of the managerial function. 
David E. Lilienthal, a shrewd ob- 
server of the social order and a dis- 
tinguished public servant, has re- 
marked: “The job of running a big 
company is more nearly like that of 
a public official than that of a tra- 
ditional business owner or manager.” 
Indeed business has become almost 
a form of private government of 
shareholders, suppliers, customers and 
employees. Clarence Francis, Chair- 
man of General Foods, one of the 
country’s largest corporations, noted: 


Today, most management, in fact, op- 
erate in recognition of claims of employ- 
ees, consumers and government. The task 
is to keep these forces in balance and to 
see that each gets a fair share of indus- 
try’s rewards. 

Mr. Francis might have added 
another claim, that of the local com- 
munity where the enterprise is 
situated. Public opinion expects the 
employer to interest himself in public 
affairs, particularly those of a civic 
or welfare character. Thus, as a 
matter of good business, as well as 
from personal conviction, the aver- 
age top executive spends up to one- 
third of his time on community 
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projects and expects his subordinates 
to follow his example. He will be 
expected to give not only his money 
but energies to campaigns to raise 
funds for the Red Cross, the Com- 
munity. Chest, the local symphony 
orchestra (there are 170 in the 
United States), the local hospital and 
churches and museums (there are 
2,500 throughout the land), for med- 
ical research on cancer, heart, arth- 
ritis, tuberculosis, polio, muscular 
dystrophy and cerebral palsy (there 
is a national fund-raising campaign 
for each of these) and, not least, for 
colleges and universities, most of 
which are private institutions in the 
United States. 

Corporate gifts to philanthropic 
causes amounted to a little over $1 
billion in the last two years. Busi- 
ness contributes more than $100 mil- 
lion each year to our institutions of 
higher education, a policy which the 
federal government encourages by 
permitting five per cent of gross 
profits to be given to philanthropy 
tax free. 


a Le 


Two years ago the Ford Founda- 
tion, whose assets are stock in the 
motor company, granted $500 million 
to strengthen medical schools, hos- 
pitals and higher education. Brother 
Joseph V. Pequignot, S.J., the As- 
sistant Treasurer of Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, tells me that he never felt 
as important as the day he carried 
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a check tor $1 million, the Univer- 
sity’s share of the grant, to the bank. 
It covered, it should be added, only 
one-half of the annual cost of sal- 
aries of the instructors of the uni- 
versity. The President of Saint Louis 
University is my source for the in- 
formation that the university benefits 
annually to the amount of $175,000 
from gifts from the business com- 
munity. 


Sense of social responsibility 


This new realization of the social 
role of business, the growing accept- 
ance of the social responsibility of 
businessmen is another restraint on 
the reckless use of economic power. 
It is an attitude systematically incul- 
cated in our more than 600 Schools 
of Business Administration. The pro- 
fessionalizing of the function of 
management was forcefully expressed 
by Dr. James B. Conant of Harvard 
when he was president of the uni- 
versity to which is attached the best- 
known of such graduate schools: 


As never before, business needs men who 
appreciate the responsibilities of business 
to itself and to that unique society of 
free men which has been developed on 
this continent. Such men must under- 
stand not only the practical workings of 
business organizations but also the eco- 
nomic and social climate in which busi- 
ness operates; they must be as well trained 
as our professional men in law and medi- 
cine. 


Any acquaintance with the profes- 
sional journals read by the business 
community, such as Fortune, the 
Harvard Business Review or Business 
Week, will demonstrate a growing 
and realistic emphasis on the moral 
implications of the economic pro- 
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Foundation 
sem- 


Danforth 
six-weeks’ 


The 
sponsors an annual 
inar at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration on_ se- 
lected ethical problems of business 
life. It will be this sense of social 
responsibility which accounts for the 
Code of Ethical Conduct framed by 
the AFL-CIO and the appointment 
of a permanent committee to police 
its provisions and the more recently 
published ethical code of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
As the time for contract negotiations 
with the Autoworkers’ Union drew 
near last spring, Mr. George Rom- 
ney, President of the American Mo- 
tors Company, invited a small group 
of competent clergymen to come to 
Detroit from all parts of the nation 
to counsel the company on the moral 
implication of its situation. The 
meetings were definitely not held 
for publicity purposes. Father Leo 
C. Brown, S.J., who was one of the 
participants, reports that the com- 
pany was completely honest with the 
group, opened its account books, 
shared the estimates of its future 
sales, admitted its financial prospects 
and weaknesses as against the pub- 
lished demands of the union. 


cess.”* 


It would appear—such at least is 
the argument of this article—that 





‘“Books worth examining on this point in- 
clude: Howard R. Bowen, Social Responsi- 
bilities of the Businessman, Harper, New 
York, 1953. (Third in a series of 12 vol- 
umes on the Ethics and Economics of So- 
ciety, produced by a committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation.) Fran- 
cis X. Sutton, Seymour E. Harris, Carl 
Kaysen and James Tobin, The American 
Business Creed, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1956. And Sylvia and Benja- 
min Selekman, Power and Morality in a 
Business Community, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1956. 
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the multiple counterbalancing powers 
in modern industrial society provide 
a substitute of tolerable strength for 
the function of a regime of widely- 
distributed private property of guar- 
anteeing personal political freedom. 
What do these forces supply as a 
substitute for the second function of 
private property, that of providing 
economic security? 


While there are, as we have seen, 
prodigious amounts of wealth pri- 
vately owned in the United States in 
the form of homes and furniture and 
savings and while there are some 8 
million different individual enter- 
prises opening their doors each day 
for business,” the average American 
is an employee. We boast that per- 
sonal savings stand at an all time 
high of $484 billion, with an addi- 
tional $280 billion in corporate se- 
curities owned by our citizens, but the 
fact is that the income of 82 out of 
100 Americans depends on_ the 
weekly or monthly pay check or en- 
velope. This situation will not sat- 
isfy, of course, the school of thought 
which prefers the head of the family 
to be self-employed and to assure 
the economic security of his family 
through his personal industry, work- 
ing with his own tools, the sort of 
an economy where everyone makes 
a living by taking in one another's 
washing. 


Economic security? 

Is economic security possible in 
an industrialized society, economic 
security comparable to that envis- 
aged by the Distributists’ ideal of 


‘’The figure includes the 4,783,018 farms list- 
ed in the 1954 census. 
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individual ownership in land and/or 
the tools of production? Are there 


‘counterbalancing powers that supply 


protection against poverty in old age 
and against want in times of eco- 
nomic distress? 

As the economy grows, wealth is 
increased. With the counterbalancing 
forces at work everywhere through- 
out the West, this increased wealth 
is being more equitably distributed. 
While there are families in the 
United States enduring a substan- 
dard (by American conceptions) level 
of living—they are mostly found in 
submarginal farming, in chronically 
depressed areas, in migratory farm 
labor, in certain age groups and 
where the heads of the families are 
unable for one reason or another to 
work full time or at standard wage 
rates—the fact is that the percentage 
of families of low incomes has been 
reduced by more than a half since 
1935. As recently as 1929 only one- 
fourth of American families enjoyed 
incomes as large as $4,000 after pay- 
ment of all taxes and in 1956-value 
dollars. Today three families out 
of five, 31 million families in all, 
receive that much or more after pay- 
ment of all taxes. 


The Marxian Talmudists may de- 
plore the fact but the average Ameri- 
can’s income is today eleven times 
what it was 75 years ago and this, 
in terms of dollars of the same pur- 
chasing power, and after payment 
of all taxes.“ Since 1919 family in- 
comes have tripled. The pie to be cut 


‘SEconomic Growth in the United States, op. 
cit., pp. 12 and 38. Professor Slichter in- 
dicates that the share of the national in- 
come going to low-income recipients has 
increased strikingly. Op. cit., p. 195. 
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is not only growing bigger; it is 
being divided more equitably. 

The federal government under the 
Employment Act of 1946 is pledged 
to watch over the workings of the 
American economy and to adopt 
measures calculated to prevent ex- 
treme fluctuations that would imperil 
the economic security of the indi- 
vidual. According to the provisions 
of that Act the President must trans- 
mit to the Congress at the begin- 
ning of each year an economic report. 
The 1957 report supplies the follow- 
ing figures as indices of the economic 
security possible under an economic 
system of growth. The after-taxes 
income of the American people was 
$286.6 billion, of which 7.3 per cent 
went into savings. The weekly wage 
of a factory worker in the United 
States is $81 per week.” 


— 





Buttressing personal income are 
retirement plans to provide security 
in old age and support in periods 
of unemployment. The contributions 
to government retirement plans — 
amounted to $20 billions last year. 
Coverage under private welfare and 
pension plans has increased 20-fold 
in the past ten years. Basic unem- 
ployment benefits average a little 
more than $30 a week, with the low- 
est state paying $20 and the highest 
$45. Some states provide additional 








**Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, at 
the ILO Conference, June 6, 1958. 
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benefits for dependents. In some ma- 
jor industries—autos, glass and steel, 
for example—employers supplement 
these governmental unemployment 
benefits by payments up to 65 per 
cent of wages and for 39 weeks.” 
There is also a federal program of 
financial assistance to the blind, of 
aid to dependent mothers, etc. There 
was in 1956 $7,500 of life insurance 
per family, with 106 million policy 
holders. 


The question arises: does this ag- 
gregate of income, plus welfare and 
retirement benefits, satisfy the expec- 
tations of economic security, promised 
by a regime of widely-distributed 
private property as envisaged in 
Catholic social thought? 


An undeveloped phrase of Mess- 
mer suggests that perhaps our con- 
ception (or at least our traditional 
interpretation) of property is too 
narrow to accommodate itself to the 
conditions of modern industrial so- 
ciety. I shall italicize the intriguingly 
vague words: 

As far as possible, all members of society 
should possess such property as is neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of their ex- 
istential individual and social tasks or 
should be enabled by the social system 
to acquire such property in the form of 
income from work.® 


Extended idea of property? 


Might one not legitimately intend 
the notion of property to include 
the economic values of job seniority, 
not to mention accumulated retire- 








5°See Francis J. Corrigan; “The Big GAW 
Debate,” SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (April, 1955), p. 
155 ff. and Joseph M. Becker, S.J., “G. 
A. W. for Auto Workers,” SOCIAL ORDER, 
5 (June, 1955) p. 255 ff. 


510p. cit., p. 796. 
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ment pension rights, even when 
these latter are not legally vested in 
the worker? More and more, retire- 
ment plans are being considered as 
belonging in justice to the worker, 
since they are commonly granted by 
the employer in lieu of an increase 
in wages. They are, then, a form of 
property owned by the worker. In 
all logic—if not strict justice—he 
should be permitted, then, to take 
his accumulated pension credits with 
him as he changes his job. 
Addressing the first Portuguese 
Rural Study Week in 1957, Bishop 
Ferreria Gomes deplored the effects 
of the Napoleonic Code which speci- 
fies that property be divided equally 
among the children of the owner 
after his death. Much of Portugal’s 
land has been so divided that it is 
now not profitable to work it. The 
property right in an economically 
unviable piece of farm land seems 
nugatory. On the other hand, to 
exclude a man from employment 
only because in the place where he 
grew up a particular skill was con- 
sidered to belong to the jurisdiction 
of the Photoengravers union whereas 
in another city it is under the Lithog- 
raphers union seems an invasion of 
a man’s property right. The example 
is Mr. Drucker’s, the suggestion of 
a property right is mine. We are 
familiar with property rights in 
trade marks and patents. We recog- 
nize that the Supreme Court limits— 
and properly so in the interest of 
the common good—property rights 
of landowners in forbidding them 
to cut timber without replanting 
seedlings for a future forest. Should 
we not see a parallel decision af- 
fecting property when the National 
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Labor Relations Board rules on the 
seniority rights of a group of 
workers? 

Are we, on reflection, to con- 
clude that there is enormously more 
private property, and that widely 
distributed, in the contemporary 
American economy than we _ had 
thought ?” 


Function of human development 


The third function of private prop- 
erty is to assure the development of 
the human person. To what extent 
do the counterbalancing forces we 
have surveyed serve as a substitute? 


Here we encounter the problem 
raised early by Walter Reuther, that 
of the survival of the personality 
under the pressures of bigness—of 
Big Government, Big Business, Big 
Unionism. It is the theme of much 
of David Riesman’s writing in his 
The Lonely Crowd, Faces in the 
Crowd, and Individualism Reconsid- 
ered. It was a concern of the late 
Pope Pius XII, particularly in his 
Christmas Messages of 1952 and 1957, 
when His Holiness praised the 
achievements of industrial society but 
warned against the excessively me- 
chanical character of much of mod- 
ern life. 


In his weekly column a few months 
ago Father William J. Smith, S.J., 
asked 


Does our Capitalistic system unduly shape 
the lives of those who administer it and 
of those who work within its frame-work? 


52Clearly the recent suggestions of Messrs. 
Kelso and Adler in their The Capitalist 
Manifesto would merely increase the num- 
ber of stockholders, admittedly a shallow 
symbol of ownership. And although it is 
the last thing in their minds, their pro- 
posals would require a dictatorship to po- 
lice the necessary controls. 
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In what degree is the average citizen serv- 

ilely subject to the advertising pressures 

that seem so necessary for its survival? 
Father Smith’s questions are typified 
by two books, The Organization Man 
and The Hidden Persuaders. The first 
argues that a business civilization 
with its cult of success produces con- 
formity and depersonalization, since 
all standards are derived from the 
aims and goals of the enterprise. 
The second book charges that our 
unconscious fears, frustrations and 
desires are being constantly. manipu- 
lated and our behavior shaped for 
commercial gain. 








Such assertions are difficult to 
establish or to disprove, being an- 
alyses of tendencies in our total cul- 
ture. The very popularity of the 
two books may indicate a recognition 
of the truth of the indictment which 
they brief; it may also suggest a 
healthy capacity for self-criticism. 
Certainly the dangers summarized in 
Father Smith’s two questions should 
be recognized as serious, constant and 
endemic. The remedies, however, 
would appear to be spiritual and 
educational rather than_ primarily 
economic. That this is so emerges 
from a consideration of a warning 
by Father John F. Cronin in his 
forthcoming book, Social Principles 
and Economic Life: 
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We seem to have lost the ability to dis- 
tinguish between means and ends, seek- 
ing ever increasing supplies of goods and 
gadgets—more than we need—as ends good 
in themselves, not merely as means to 
secure higher goods. We lose sight of the 
individual and the family, and private 
property as their economic support, as the 
real goods of social and economic achieve- 
ment.** 

Distinguishing between means and 

ends is moral action. 


Perhaps the most disquieting fea- 
ture of our society is the sheer ex- 
pensiveness of effectively providing 
a hearing for a dissenting viewpoint. 
I have a memory of ex-Senator 
Moody’s estimate, after surveying the 
possibility of establishing a compet- 
ing newspaper in Detroit, of the 
cost of starting a new major daily 
journal in a metropolitan area: the 
figure was $16 million. 


Myths of romanticism 


We should, in any case, be slow 
to suppose that the generalized use 
of machinery is in itself somehow 
opposed to human development. It 
is, I know, customary (even fashion- 
able) to contrast the honest, skilled 
artisan, proud of his craftsmanship, 
with the helpless industrial worker 
caught in the meshes of the machine 
as in Chaplin’s film Modern Times. 
Poetic reflections on the vacuous, 
brutalized “Man With The Hoe’ 
were provoked on seeing Millet’s 
painting of a peasant. I simply do 
not know what percentage of the 
work force the independent artisan, 
owner of his own tools, ever consti- 
tuted. I fail to recognize, however, 
in the American industrial worker I 


“*To be published soon by Bruce, Milwau- 
kee. 
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have known—many of them fathers of 
fellow Jesuits—the stereotype of the 
brutalized, depersonalized proletarian. 
As the manufacturing process be- 
comes more intricate, the required 
skills become more specialized. 
Nearly half the civilian labor force in 
1957 had completed at least four years 
of high school. [That is, had attended 
school to the age of 19]. Between 1940 
and 1957 the number of workers with four 
or more years of college study nearly dou- 


bled.** 





In early 1958 a federal census report 
noted that the average educational 
attainment of the whole U. S. labor 
force was 11.8 years of schooling. 
The primaire seems missing in this 
picture. Indeed, he is likely to be 
a Negro or a Mexican-American, part 
of the pool of unskilled labor, last 
hired and first fired, found most 
often on big construction jobs or as 
a migrant laborer in agriculture. His 
type is becoming rarer as the ma- 
chine demonstrates it can do such 
work more cheaply and thus lib- 
erates man from his bondage to 
nature. All large companies have 
on-the-job training programs in an 
effort to up-grade skills. General 
Electric budgets $40 million each year 
for such a program. 

In American industry there is a 
frank rejection of the European sys- 
tem where one class is expected to 
furnish the muscle and the other 


"The Economy of the American People, op. 
cit., p. 36. 
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(and only the other) to supply the 
brains. More and more our industry 
is picking the brains of its workers, 
motivating them to make suggestions, 
a fact which visiting European pro- 
duction teams have noted. 

Is human creativity blunted by 
working for others? The astonish- 
ing growth of the do-it-yourself in- 
dustry would seem to belie the asser- 
tion. A certain conformism of taste 
is said to result from the dependence 
upon the passive forms of mass enter- 
tainment but it might be pointed out 
that more people saw a single pro- 
duction of Shakespeare's Hamlet in 
one performance on television than 
the total of all the audiences who 
had viewed the play since the author's 
death in the 16th century. 





The possibilities of personal de- 
velopment are evidently connected in 
some fashion with the question of 
leisure. The simple fact is that in 
the past 25 years the average Ameri- 
can worker has 15 to 20 more leisure- 
time hours per week. Does he profit 
from them? It can at least be said 
that he has more time to spend with 
his family, a conviction impressed on 
me by the experience of a friend 
who is a teacher. The professor was 
distracted from his chore of correct- 
ing examination papers by noise out- 
side his window on a Saturday morn- 
ing. It was a neighbor, a skilled 
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workman, a father playing ball with 
his sons. The professor reflected 
that his memories of his own father, 
also a skilled workman, were quite 
other. The man was so weary re- 
turning from his long hours of 
work that his single day of rest, 
Sunday, was spent sleeping, with the 
children cautioned that they must 
not disturb him. 





Along with more leisure as an 
opportunity for personal develop- 
ment, the higher standard of living 
which is the product of the indus- 
trial civilization of the West provides 
better and more varied food, shel- 
ter and medical care so that workers 
live longer. A child born in the 
United States today has a life expec- 
tancy of 70 years compared to 55 
years for a child born as recently as 
1919. Personal development is some- 
what difficult when one is attacked 
by a serious infection. It is modern 
technology and industrial production 
methods which have made penicillin 
available to all at a modest price. 
Indeed, as a result of the longer life 
expectancy, by 1965 no fewer than 
17.4 million Americans, 9.4 per cent 
of the population, will be 65 or over. 
Some businesses have undertaken edu- 
cational programs designed to pre- 
pare their workers for the new ex- 
periences of life after retirement. 


Status quaestionis 

This presentation (prepared, it 
should be remembered, for an Euro- 
pean audience) is not intended as a 
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panegyric of the American economic 
system. It undertakes no more than 
to invite consideration of whether 
our conception of property—of small 
units of production, small for the 
sake of smallness—is a viable one in 
modern times, not least in view of 
the increase of the world’s popula- 
tion which only can be fed by in- 
creasing the world’s wealth, which 
can only happen if productivity is 
massively augmented, which can only 
happen if machinery is used more 
generally, which can only happen 
(unhappily, perhaps) if economic 
power and skills are more concen- 
trated. The American economy to- 
day appears doubtfully to satisfy 
the expectations of Catholic social 
thought on the distribution of real 
property. Yet it is an economy in 
which personal freedom is adequately 
protected, economic security tolerably 
assured and opportunity at least for 
personal development provided. 
There are no poor standing in line 
for bread at our monasteries. 





Indeed, a perceptive observer of 
the American scene, Professor Victor 
Ferkiss has declared: 


Since our problems are not primarily eco- 
nomic but social in nature, the reforms 
we need are, accordingly, not in the struc- 
ture of our economy but in the structure 
of our social relationships. They involve 
not the reorganizing of the market system 
or the wage contract but changing our 
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patterns of community life and raising the 
level of our intellectual, aesthetic and 
spiritual aspirations. 


Tawdiness and false goals 


No intelligent American is un- 
aware that there are deficiencies in 
our economic system. It is employ- 
ing today 11.5 million married women: 
the wives, then, of 29 per cent of 
our families work. There are, it is 
estimated, three million ‘‘moonlight- 
ers,” people holding two jobs. How 
much of this is really necessary, how 
much a result of an excessive eager- 
ness for what others would consider 
luxuries, is difficult to judge. In May, 
1957, SOCIAL ORDER published a 
symposium “The Christian Consci- 
ence and an Economy of Abundance” 
which questioned whether our pros- 
perity was the fruit of selling people 
things they didn’t need. The results 
of our inquiry were inconclusive. It 
is perhaps ominous that one of our 
fastest growing businesses is weight 
reducing salons. Senator Blatnik’s 
Congressional committee has stated 
that various reducing products, plans 
and devices milk the American pub- 
lic of $100 million a year—fraudu- 
lently, since there is no known way 
to reduce weight except by reducing 
food intake. I have seen an adver- 
tisement for a special food for pets 
who live sedentary lives in the city. 
A current best seller The Affluent 
Society by Professor John K. Gal- 
braith of Harvard, asks whether spir- 
itual and cultural values are not 
being jeopardized in our quest for 
productivity. 





CIAL ORDER, 8 (September, 1958) p. 333. 
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System incoherent? 


Ours is a mixed economy, one of 
decentralized economic decision. One 
of its obvious drawbacks was re- 
vealed by Roger M. Blough, Chair- 
man of the United States Steel Com- 
pany, testifying late last spring be- 
fore a Senate Committee investigating 
price policy. Mr. Blough recalled 
that in May 1948 his company low- 
ered prices $1.25 per ton and refused 
to grant the trade union a wage in- 
crease. This stand was taken in an 
effort to curb inflation. The result? 

We might as well have tried to stop an 
express train with a peashooter. So three 
months later, we had to rescind our price 
action, increase the pay of our workers 
and try to catch up with the parade. It 
taught us . . . no one company, no one 
industry and no one union can alone 
stop the march of inflation. 
The statement discloses the fact that 
there is no mechanism whereby rep- 
resentatives of labor and management 
from the major industries can even 
consult together, much less system- 
atically coordinate their wage-price- 
profit decisions for the good of the 
economy as a whole. Any voluntary 
attempt to do so might well be 
judged a violation of our antitrust 
legislation and would undoubtedly 
be considered by the American public 
as collusion at the expense of the 
consumer. 

Catholic social thought may find 
such an economic order incoherent 
and irresponsible. Catholic social 
thought may be inclined to consider 
our recent recession a result of this 
lack of generalized planning.* Our 


5°As of September 1, unemployment stood at 
4.1 million in a work force of 68.7 million. 
It was confined mostly to certain sections 
of heavy industry. 
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economy is currently demonstrating 
that it has not escaped the influence 
of cycles and, given the capricious- 
ness of the human will in spending 
or saving, probably never will. It 
is felt, however, that we have “built- 
in stabilizers” which will effectively 
cushion the shock of any economic 
decline. 


Challenge of the facts 


It is unprofitable for Catholic 
social thought in the United States 
to repeat textbook positions describ- 
ing a social order which probably 
never existed and, given the number 
of mouths in the world to be fed, 
never can be created. What invites 
informed and serious moral scrutiny 
is an economy which enables three 
million of our people to attend in- 
stitutions of higher education, which 
enables 98 per cent of married cou- 
ples to live by themselves, which 
enables us to finance a military de- 
fense against communist imperialism 
and to subsidize underdeveloped 
countries—and all this against a ris- 
ing standard of living. 





The young generation of Ameri- 
can Catholics who are buying homes 
on 30 year loans and having chil- 
dren at a rate that is burdening our 
ever-growing parochial school system 
seem reasonably well satisfied with 
its workings and appear to be bet- 
ting on its future. 
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Economics Aspects 


of the Cold War 


THE ECONOMIC aspects of the cold 
war between the West and the Soviet 
bloc have been capturing the headlines 
recently, as a result of the knowledge 
that we are beginning to acquire about 
the rapid economic growth of the 
Soviet Union, the growing amount of 
Soviet economic aid being extended to 
underdeveloped countries around the 
world and the recent, rather startling, 
proposal of the Soviet Union to nego- 
tiate several billion dollars of trade with 
the United States. 

All these events have naturally 
raised several questions in our minds. 
What is the nature of this conflict be- 
tween the Soviet bloc and the West? 
Will it become an economic rather than 
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a military conflict? What are the Soviet 
economic aims? What are the real 
achievements of the U.S.S.R.? What 
handicaps and what advantages do we 
possess in the economic cold war that 
may be developing? What can, and 
should, America do to improve our 
chances of winning this conflict? 


These are all hard questions; but I 
shall try to give answers to them. 


Let me begin by recounting a per- 
sonal experience. During the last few 
years I have had the honor and duty of 
representing our country abroad in a 
number of economic missions, in Paris, 
London, Rome, and New Delhi. In 
1956 for the first time I came into 
official contact with representatives of 
the U.S.S.R. when serving in Geneva 
as U. S. representative at the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions. You may be interested in some 
of my reactions to the men in the 
Soviet delegation, with whom I had to 
deal over a period of some six weeks 
and who entertained me and whom I 
entertained on several occasions. I found 
the Soviet representatives highly trained 
in economic matters. The Soviet Union 
doesn’t send retired politicians or un- 
trained people to represent it. Mr. 
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Alexei Zakharov, who headed the 
U.S.S.R. delegation at Geneva, was one 
of seven deputy foreign ministers of 
the Soviet Union, a professional diplo- 
mat and a well-trained economist. I 
found the members of the Soviet dele- 
gation confident, even cocky, in their 
attitude. They knew then how far ahead 
they were in military technology. And 
this, remember, was before Sputnik. I 
could see that they had no fear of our 
military power and that they felt quite 
confident about their own military 
prowess. 


I found the Soviet delegation stress- 
ing economic matters. They spoke a 
lot about “competitive co-existence,” a 
phrase to which we drank many toasts in 
both vodka and scotch. Their line was 
that nuclear weapons and military war- 
fare were an abomination, that their 
economic system is more productive 
than ours, that they were willing to 


compete with us economically and to 
let time judge the results. I think they 
honestly believed this. 


The Soviet delegation was prepared 
with a great many proposals and reso- 
lutions which they put before the 
ECOSOC meeting in Geneva. They 
suggested that we ought to have a 
world economic conference of nations. 
They suggested a world conference of 
academic economists. They supported 
a United Nations loan fund to help the 
economically backward countries. To 
all of these proposals I had been in- 
structed by my government to say 
“No.” 

Now, of course, many of these 
Soviet proposals were put forth for 
propagandistic purposes. Some of them 
were “phonies.” Yet, I confess that I 
did not feel very comfortable when Mr. 
Zakharov cornered me at a diplomatic 
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reception and said: “My country has 
presented proposals for world economic 
progress. Where are the proposals of 
your country?” I found the representa- 
tives of the 18 nations whose members 
sit in the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, many of them 
basically friendly to our country, look- 
ing anxiously to the United States to 
take the initiative. What proposals do 
we have? 


I have pondered this personal experi- 
ence at Geneva. It has convinced me 
of the truth of something I had 
suspected for some time from my 
studies and research: the “cold war” 
will be fought on the economic front 
and that the opening battle has already 
begun. It convinced me that the Amer- 
ican people must come to understand 
that this economic conflict with the 
Soviet Union is a conflict “for keeps.” 
It must be fought by us with the same 
sense of urgency and the same dedica- 
tion that Americans have shown in the 
past—after the Lusitania was sunk or 
after Pearl Harbor. 


Ultimate Soviet aim 

After all, why should the leaders of 
the Soviet Union not speak of competi- 
tive co-existence? Wouldn’t the Krem- 
lin be foolish to provoke a shooting war 
as long as they believe there is a good 
chance of achieving their aim of world 
domination by economic and cultural 
penetration? For, believe me, world 
domination is their aim. We should 
make no mistake about that. 


Soviet society is a power society. It 
can be maintained only by acquiring 
more and more power. The Soviet 
Union sees in the United States the cita- 
del of democratic capitalism. It sees in 
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our society and in our economy the 
antithesis to its own system of totali- 
tarian socialism. The Soviets would 
seek to destroy us by military force, if 
they believed this possible without 
themselves suffering mortal wounds. 
Because of our currently great deter- 
rent military strength, they will seek 
instead to dominate the United States 
by making us, if they can, an ever- 
smaller island of freedom within a 
growing sea of communist power. They 
will endeavor to bind to them an in- 
creasing number of the neutral and 
uncommitted nations of the world by 
economic assistance and by trade, lead- 
ing those countries into economic de- 
pendence. Ultimately, they will hope 
to achieve their cultural penetration, 
and finally their satellization. We saw 
this process occur in East Germany and 
in Hungary. 


What is the primary Soviet economic 
aim? I think that we can take at face 
value the economic goal of the Soviet 
Union that was expressed at the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party 
not long ago: “Through peaceful com- 
petition and in an historically short 
period of time to overtake and surpass 
the most highly capitalist countries in 
per capita output.” The Soviet Premier, 
Nikita Khrushchev has put Soviet aims 
in even more decisive and flamboyant 
language when he said: “We will bury 
you. Watch out, we are stepping on 
your tail.” One of the remarkable facts 
of very recent times is that the Soviet 
Union has emerged as an important fac- 
tor in world trade; it has also launched 
far-reaching programs of economic de- 
velopment aid and technical assistance 
to the underdeveloped nations of Asia 
and Africa. So far as we can tell, these 
Soviet foreign aid programs now 
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amount to something of the order of 
half to three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars a year. 


Should the facts about Soviet eco- 
nomic growth cause us to take the 
boasts of Khrushchev and the Com- 
munist Party seriously? I think that, 
when we look at the facts, the answer 
is a rather sober, “yes.” While reliable 


economic statistics, comparable to 
United States figures on our gross and 
our net national production, are lack- 
ing for the Soviet Union, all of the 
expert studies on Soviet economic 
growth converge to the conclusion 
that, since World War II, the real 
Soviet gross national production has 
been growing at a rate of about seven 
per cent a year. This is approximately 
twice the rate of growth in the real 
output of the U. S. economy for the 
same period. 

The high Soviet growth rate in re- 
cent years has been brought about by 
several factors. In the first place, there 
has been a very rapid increase in the 
labor force, the number of people at 
work on Soviet farms and in factories. 
The annual increase has ranged between 
one and two million persons, which is 
about double the annual gain in the 
U. S. working force. In the second 
place, there has been in the Soviet 
Union a very high rate of growth in 
investment and capital accumulation. 


This has been achieved by holding 
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down the consumption of the people, 
who continue today to lack comforta- 
ble housing and the kind of clothing 
and food and transportation that the 
people of any Western economy as pro- 
ductive as that of the Soviet Union 
would normally expect to have. In the 
third place, there has been in the Soviet 
Union a very high rate of expenditure 
on research and development and on 
scientific education and technical train- 
ing. These outlays have produced an 
extraordinary increase in the annual 
gain in productivity, that is, in the 
output per man-hour. 


As a result of a single-minded drive 
to build up heavy industry—which, of 
course, supports an immense war ma- 
chine—the Soviet Union is now pro- 
ducing about 60 million tons of steel 
a year. Our steel capacity is almost 
double this amount but our output 
dropped to about 85 million tons during 
last year’s recession. The Soviet Union 
is now producing about 80 per cent as 
much coal as we produce. The most 
recent figures indicate that it is pro- 
ducing more machine tools than we are 
currently producing. 


Taken by themselves, these figures are 
highly misleading, because the output 
of consumer goods—of cars and refrig- 
erators and home appliances and all of 
the services and goods that consumers 
use in our country—is in the Soviet 
Union microscopic compared to ours. 
But if we average the goods in the 
production of which they are growing 
rapidly with those in which they are 
backward, the aggregate real product 
of the Soviet economy today is prob- 
ably between 35 and 40 per cent of 
that of the United States economy op- 
erating at capacity. 
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This is a very impressive achieve- 
ment, considering the fact that it is 
only 30 years since Stalin first consoli- 
dated his internal power in 1928 and 
launched under forced draft the first 
Five-Year Plan. This gain in output 
was brought about, as we know, by 
ruthless suppression of personal free- 
dom and by the starvation of millions 
of peasants, who were forced to deliver 
their farm products to the state in 
order to supply the industrial workers 
with food in this period of forced in- 


dustrialization. 


Brakes on economic growth 


Will the output of the Soviet econ- 
omy continue to grow at this fantasti- 
cally high rate of seven per cent annual- 
ly? I think there are several reasons for 
believing that the future growth rate 
will be somewhat less than it has been 
in the past. In the first place, begin- 
ning now and continuing until the late 
1960s, the Soviet population of work- 
ing age will increase relatively little, if 
at all. The reason for this is that we 
are now coming into the period in 
which the babies born during World 
War II and immediately thereafter will 
be reaching working age. We know 
that the Soviet birth rate in those 
years was very low and that the infant 
mortality was very high. Of course, 
our own country will suffer the same 
kind of disability but to a much lesser 
degree than the Soviet Union, which 
bore the full brunt of the German at- 
tack. 

A second point is that the Soviet 
Government will find it necessary—in- 
deed, it is already finding it necessary— 
to increase relatively the production of 
consumer goods, including housing. 
Such production will reduce its very 
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high rate of investment and capital 
goods production. The Russian people 
are demanding better living conditions. 


Finally, as the Soviets use up the op- 
portunity to increase their productivity 
by drawing upon the superior methods 
and knowledge of the West, they will 
be forced to find technical improve- 
ments of their own. As a result, the 
rise in productivity will not be as great 
as it has been. 

I think this is a rather important 
point. The Soviet economic objective 
is a very simple one to formulate—to 
catch up with the United States. But 
what is our economic objective? We 
have nobody to catch up to! We have 
the task of formulating new economic 
objectives for ourselves. As the Soviet 
economy moves up, it will, I believe, 
face real and difficult problems. As 
their economy becomes more oriented 
to the needs of consumers, the planners 
will encounter these difficult and funda- 
mental problems of what consumers 
want. 

We should not exaggerate Soviet 
achievements. A number of myths have 
been fabricated, cultivated, and are 
being spread abroad which ought to be 
punctured. One hears it said, for ex- 
ample, that the Soviets have done in 40 
years what it took 175 years for the 
United States to do. This is absolutely 
false. The Soviet economy was about 
as advanced as the United States econ- 
omy of, let us say, 1875 or 1880 when 
the communists seized power in 1917. 
Now, 40 years later, the Soviet econ- 
omy has achieved about the same over- 
all stature as the U. S. economy had 
achieved in 1920. If you really look at 
the facts, the growth of the Soviet 
economy under a brutal form of com- 
munism probably hasn’t been any 
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greater than the growth of the U. S. 
economy between 1880 and 1920 under 
democratic capitalism. We ought not 
to lose our sense of perspective when 
viewing the economic achievements of 
communism. Nonetheless, we would be 
foolish not to regard them very 
seriously.” 


Emphasis on science 


One of the most important facts for 
Americans to understand is that, ac- 
cording to the most reliable estimates, 
the Soviet economy is graduating each 
year about twice as many scientists and 
engineers as is the United States. This 
is most important, because in future 
years these graduates will support basic 
research on a much larger scale than 
will our own country, unless we change 
our course. We know that developing 
science and technology lie at the basis 
of our future economic growth. Just as 
we have learned, through Sputniks I, 
II, and III, to recognize the U.S.S.R. as 
a formidable potential military adver- 
sary, we should now accept the Soviet 
Union as an equally formidable adver- 
sary in the global economic conflict. 
The productive power of the Soviet 
economy will continue to grow rapidly, 
in all likelihood, and it will enable the 
Soviet economy to support a massive 
program of technical assistance and de- 
velopment loans to other countries that 
it wishes to bring within its orbit and 
to satellize. 

Apart from their rapid economic 
growth, the Soviets enjoy certain ad- 
vantages in this economic conflict that 
we should not overlook. In the first 


1 See Francis J. Corrigan, “Lessons from the 
Recession,” SOCIAL ORDER, 8 (December, 
1958) p. 464—Ed. 
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place, the Soviet economy and those of 
a good many underdeveloped countries 
of the world are more complementary 
than is the U. S. economy with those 
of the underdeveloped countries. The 
Soviet Union needs food and fiber. The 
United States has surpluses of these 
things to dispose of, the result of our 
short-sighted policy of supporting ag- 
ricultural commodity prices at high 
levels over many years. Thus, it is often 
easier for these underdeveloped coun- 
tries to find a basis for commodity 
trade with the Soviet Union than it is 
with us. 


Soviet advantages 


In the second place, the Soviet Union 
can and does cut prices in order to 
foster trade for its political ends. Our 
foreign trade is conducted, as it should 
be, by private enterprises who have 
costs to meet and who can’t cut prices 
for political purposes. They have to 
make a profit or at least avoid a loss to 
their stockholders. This is something 
that a state-controlled economy need 
not be concerned about. 


Another disadvantage that we face 
at the present time is that the Soviet 
Union is able to offer a larger variety of 
goods suited to underdeveloped coun- 
tries than we are. By and large our 
equipment is of advanced design, suited 
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to U. S. conditions. Soviet equipment, 
such as their automotive equipment, 
trucks, cars, etc., is simpler, more rug- 
ged, more easily kept in operation, bet- 
ter suited to a primitive country. 

The fourth Soviet advantage is even 
more important. The Soviet Union 
sends its technicians along with its 
goods. I met many of them in India. 
They are trained in the language of 
the country to which they go. They 
can be drafted for foreign service by 
their government. They teach the 
natives the use of the Soviet equipment. 
We Americans, by and large, are poor 
linguists. Economic opportunities are 
so attractive at home that it is difficult 
to interest able, young Americans 
abroad. Unlike the Soviet Union, our 
government does not draft able young 
people as technical experts for its 
foreign service. 


Our advantages 


We should bear in mind our handi- 
caps as we go into this economic con- 
flict. On the other hand, America and 
the West possess very important ad- 
vantages over the Soviets. Most nations 
do not like to barter, which is the form 
of trade that the Soviet Union with its 
socialist system usually insists upon. 
Most nations prefer to sell their goods 
for hard currency, for money that is 
convertible into any other currency 
which they can spend anywhere and for 
the products that they want. Our sys- 
tem of private enterprise, competition, 
open markets and freely convertible 
currencies is, therefore, one that has a 
very basic appeal throughout the world. 

Many nations have seen the course of 
events in Eastern Germany and in 
Hungary. They understand that heavy 
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dependence upon Soviet trade exposes 
them to a loss of their political inde- 
pendence and to their ultimate satelli- 
zation. So our proper course of action 
is to overcome those handicaps that we 
now possess and to spread the great 
moral, political, and economic advan- 
tages of freedom of enterprise and free- 
dom of trade throughout the world, an 
economic environment with which per- 
sonal dignity and political freedom are 
closely allied. 


What should we do about it? There 
is not space here to trace all of the 
elements of the program of action that 
the United States will have to evolve to 
win this economic war. Let me set 
down a few thoughts about the nature 
of such a program. 


Our national interest 


It is absolutely essential that we 
Americans understand how imperative 
is the task of binding more of the 
nations of the free world to our own in 
a mutually profitable network of trad- 
ing and investing relationships. I dis- 
like the phrase “foreign economic aid.” 
It is a misnomer. What we are talking 
about is essentially American economic 
aid, because it involves trade and in- 
vestment that will benefit ourselves as 
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well as the peoples of these other Coun- 
tries. It will foster our own national 
security and raise our own standards of 
living. The purpose of our economic 
assistance to underdeveloped countries 
is not to “buy” friends. We provide 
economic assistance because it is in our 
interest that any country in the world 
is economically and politically strong 
enough so that it can be independent 
of any foreign domination, including 
domination by the United States. 


The gains that the United States can 
make from freer trade and investment 
throughout the Free World—including 
those underdeveloped countries which 
include about two-thirds of the world’s 
non-communist population—go far be- 
yond our national security in a military 
sense, the sense of getting U. S. bases 
abroad or of preventing the Soviet 
Union from gaining foreign bases. 


Our economic needs 


The benefits that we can obtain are 
necessary to our continued economic 
progress. First, the United States 
urgently needs the raw materials of 
neutral and uncommitted countries 
throughout this world. We are no 
longer self-sufficient. We need the oil 
of the Middle East and the Caribbean. 
We need the copper, lead, tin and rub- 
ber of the Malayan Peninsula and of 
Latin America. We need the nickel, 
bauxite, iron ore and pulp of Canada 
and Brazil. Looking to the future, we 
know that the great undiscovered raw 
materials of the world lie in these neu- 
tral and undeveloped countries of Asia 
and Africa. Can we allow them to go 
behind the Soviet Iron Curtain? 


Secondly, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries offer huge potential markets for 
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American products. As we become a 
more highly industrialized society, we 
shall need larger foreign markets for the 
products of our industry in order to pay 
for the rising volume of raw materials 
that we import from abroad. We can- 
not permit these markets to fall under 
Soviet domination. 


I can only sketch here the main ele- 
ments of the kind of bold, but sound, 
program that we shall have to work out 
to win the economic cold war. 


Bold new program 


1. We need progressive removal of 
restrictions on trade, whether they are 
tariffs or quotas or any other restric- 
tion. The other countries of the world 
have repeatedly told us, and they mean 
it, ““We want trade, not aid.” The re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act by Congress was one of the 


most hopeful and inspiring events of 
recent times. 


2. We need to encourage American 
businesses to invest more abroad, by 
giving tax advantages and by other 
measures that can be devised. 


3. We need to persuade other coun- 
tries to improve the climate for Ameri- 
can investment, by the adoption of 
proper investment codes, assuring fair 
treatment of the property of foreign 
investors, of their employees, and of 
their profits. This is a subject on which 
we ought to be working more assidu- 
ously than we now are. 


4. We must launch larger technical 
assistance programs to help other coun- 
tries learn how to use capital more 
efficiently and thereby improve their 
productivity. This may ultimately re- 
quire a new kind of foreign service, 
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with better salaries and stronger induce- 
ments to capable and dedicated people 
to enter it. 


5. We ought to enlarge our own 
United States Development Loan Fund 
which was set up at the last session of 
Congress and which finances non- 
bankable but economically sound de- 
velopment projects in other countries of 
the world. 


6. We should sponsor an enlargement 
of the program of the International 
Bank, a very successful institution 
which finances bankable development 
projects throughout the world; and 
in addition, we should concurrently 
sponsor the establishment of an Eco- 
nomic Development Agency within the 
United Nations, to foster economically 
sound but non-bankable growth loans 
in the less developed countries. Hopeful 
proposals were made at the meeting 
last October of the governors of the 
International Bank at New Delhi, India, 
for an international lending agency 
which would operate in the latter field. 

It will take time to do all of these 
things. And time is running out. We 
would be wise 40 move more rapidly 
than we have in the past. If we do 
move rapidly, then we shall be victor- 
ious in the economic conflict in which 
we are now joined with the Soviet 
Union. And the society of free men 
and free institutions will be secure. 








Books 


CHARLES PEIRCE’S AMERICA 


James Collins - 


The collected papers of Charles 
Peirce, who died in 1914, are still in 
process of publication. Since 1939, at 
least eight books and numerous articles 
have been devoted to his thoughts; 
there is no end in sight for this snow- 
balling interest in the friend of William 
James and Josiah Royce. Now a collec- 
tion of source readings has been issued 
simultaneously in hard and soft cov- 
ers." The selections are expertly made 
and edited by Professor Philip Wiener, 
who proved his grasp gf Peirce’s mind 
through a previous book on Evolution 
and the Founders of Pragmatism. The 
materials are freshly chosen; the gen- 
eral introduction and sectional notes 
are packed with relevant information; 
there is a useful bibliography and also 
an index. Anyone curious about 
Peirce can start confidently with this 
book for a well-guided first explora- 
tion. 


~ 


VALUES IN A UNIVERSE OF CHANCE: 
SELECTED WRITINGS OF CHARLES S. 
PEIRCE. Edited by Philip P. Wiener. 
Stanford University Press, xxvi, 446 pp. 
$3.95. (Paper edition: Anchor Books, 
MN. 7%, 701.285). 
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Dr. Collins is professor of Philosophy at 
Saint Louis University. 


That he is a man te become curious 
about, is clearly demonstrated by these 
selections. For they bring out one im- 
portant strand in American intellectual 
experience whose significance is only 
now being recognized. Peirce belonged 
to the first generation of American 
minds coming to maturity after 1859 
and eager to receive and to interpret 
the new currents of the Darwinian age. 
Peirce himself placed the stress upon 
interpretation: once we open our minds 
to evolutionary theory and other new 
scientific findings, we had better re- 
flect carefully upon what we have re- 
ceived. Hence he accepted the lifelong 
task of examining the methods of the 
sciences, not by passively mirroring 
them but through strenuous creative 
work. Peirce became a pioneer in 
mathematical logic, the pragmatic 
method and the theory of signs, because 
these helped him to elucidate the mean- 
ing of science. 

Should we conclude from this orien- 
tation that Peirce represents what some 
observers are pleased to regard as the 
typically American attitudes of scien- 
tism and activism? A reading of these 
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source materials is the best way to dis- 
abuse oneself of the notion. On at least 
the six following counts, a study of 
Peirce will force anyone to revise the 
conventional picture of the American 
view of science during the past century. 


Peirce’s significance 


First, Peirce insisted that our recep- 
tion of scientific findings had to be 
critical, especially where they had a 
general import. Thus, in the case of 
Darwinism, he pointed out the need to 
consider the tendencies toward sym- 
pathy and cooperation in nature and 
society. He was openly critical of any 
individualistic and competitive out- 
look which sought sanction in evolu- 
tionary theory. The struggle for exist- 
ence must be subordinated to evolu- 
tionary love or service to the com- 
munity, whether it be that of science 
itself, the social body, or man’s wider 
union with nature. 


Second, he reacted strongly, and with 
the full resources of logic, against a 
purely activist conception of life, of 
education and of scientific endeavor. 


Of the three verbs to be, to do, and to 
know, the great majority of young men 
unhesitantly regard the second as express- 
ing the ultimate purpose and end of life. 
. . . Subsequent experience of life has 
taught me that the only thing that is 
really desirable without a reason for be- 
ing so, is to render ideas and things 
reasonable. 


Hence, in his version of pragmatism, 
Peirce underlined the importance of 
fostering general conceptions, not mere- 
ly particular acts. In both the uni- 
versity and society, he defended the 
rights of speculation or pure pursuit of 
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Closely associated with his liberal 
spirit was an equally penetrating attack 
upon nominalism. For Peirce, this was 
not merely a tempest in the academic 
teacup but an issue squarely affecting 
the tone and order of social life. We 
do not labor in daily affairs solely for 
the particular outcomes of our actions 
and their attendant pleasures. On the 
horizon is the truly human aim of 
achieving a wider realization of the gen- 
eral principles of speculative integrity 
or truth and social communication or 
justice. Our common work is 


the process whereby man with all his 
miserable littlenesses, becomes gradually 
more and more imbued with the spirit 
of God, in which Nature and History are 
rife... . [Man acts] not for the behoof 
of his own poor noodle merely, but as 
the share which God permits him to have 
in the work of creation. 
Our life is shot through with this larg- 
er purpose, and science is one of the 
means for advancing toward it. 
Implicit in this last consideration is 
a fourth point: Peirce’s defense of 
theistic religion in an age of science. 
He undermined both the Andrew D. 
Whites and their orthodox opposite 
numbers who agreed in formulating the 
relation of religion and science as one 
of age-long warfare. With his his- 
torical and logical penetration, he 
viewed their relation as one of oc- 
casional skirmish and longrun coopera- 
tion. On the basis of his theory of 
scientific method and his findings on 
the sign-functions of man, he pro- 
posed a new argument for God’s exist- 
ence and defended the social aspect of 
religion, albeit of a dogma-less Christ- 
ianity. 
In the fifth place, Peirce saw the 
need for striking a delicate balance be- 
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tween tradition and discovery, con- 
tinuity and novel emergence. Educa- 
tionally, this means cultivating the his- 
tory of science and philosophy, and not 
merely attuning oneself to the latest 
cablegram from Oxford. The method- 
ological consequence is to test new 
hypotheses partly by their agreement 
with past experience and partly by 
their creative possibilities but not ex- 
clusively by either norm. 

Finally, Peirce was keenly aware of 
the need to humanize science. He was 
almost alone in his day in making first- 
hand studies in the history of science, 
in stressing the problem of providing 
a moral purpose for the use of scientific 
techniques and in speculating on the 
virtues of mind required to dedicate 
one’s life to scientific research. He 
looked for an ultimate convergence of 
all these aspects in the integration of 
science within the wider human com- 


munity of efforts, but he did not un- 
derplay the tensions and difficulties. 


All these facets of Peirce’s mind 
add up to a fascinating new dimen- 
sion of our intellectual history, one 
other than the simple tale sometimes 
told for cautionary purposes. Peirce 
is a touchstone for showing the inade- 
quacy of the common interpretation of 
pragmatism as crass activism, as an 
egocentric yen for cash values and as 
hardened indifference to traditional 
values and moral ideals. He brings into 
the scientific age some traits of the 
transcendentalist frame of mind but 
a viewpoint interfused with rigorous 
reflection on the ways of the working 
The 


show how long overdue is a thorough 


researcher. Wiener _ selections 


revision of the one-sided naturalistic 
reading of the American mind and its 
development during the past century. 


AMERICAN LEGACY IN ASIA 


Horacio de la Costa, SJ. « 


Here’ is an account of the Philippines’ 
years of freedom which begins with a 
chapter entitled “What Makes Men 
Free?” The author considers this neces- 
sary because freedom and independence 
are so often identified when they ought 
to be kept distinct. A journalist him- 
self, he wryly observes that journalists 
are partly to blame for this confusion: 
‘Independence’ has eleven and a half 


‘PHILIPPINE FREEDOM, 1946-1958. By 
Robert Aura Smith. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, vii, 375 pp. $5 
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Father de la Costa teaches history at the 
Ateneo de Manila. 


type units; ‘freedom’ has seven and a 
half. It is often all too convenient to 
use the shorter word.” Independence, 
used politically, means or ought to mean 
state sovereignty; freedom, on the oth- 
er hand, “is a term in the field of phi- 
losophy and morals that designates the 
relationship of the individual to the so- 
ciety in which he lives.” The distinc- 
tion could be sharper, but probably 
sharp enough for the point Mr. Smith 
wants to make, which is that political 
independence does not necessarily mean 
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civic freedom. ““There are non-inde- 
pendent areas that are certainly ‘free’ 
and there are ‘independent’ states that 
are anything but that.” 

Has the grant of political independ- 
ence to the Philippines brought with it 
a due measure of civic freedom? Speak- 
ing from long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with that country, where he was 
news editor of an English-language 
daily for many years, the author finds 
that it has. He does not conceal his 
great affection for Filipinos. He speaks 
with enthusiasm of their achievements 
and describes their failures and short- 
comings with obvious regret. However, 
he does describe them; his survey of the 
Republic’s record is an objective one, 
as far as this is possible from so short 
a perspective. 

Full credit for the political maturity 
with which Filipinos embarked upon in- 
dependent existence is assigned to the 
preceding period of American tutelage. 
This is fair enough, but is it absolutely 
necessary to enhance the American 
achievement by painting Spanish colon- 
ial rule in the blackest possible colors, 
as many American analysts and not a 
few Filipinos do? The author fails to 
rise above this common prejudice. Span- 
ish rule was “fully authoritarian”; Fil- 
ipinos were “never consulted at any 
point”; the welfare of the individual 
was “seldom a consideration,” because 
“the whole system was corrupt.” 

And yet, Mr. Smith does recognize 
one basic contribution of the Spanish 
period without which the American 
achievement and the democracy which 
issued from it might not have been pos- 
sible. It brought the Catholic faith 
and over three centuries built it into 
the national character, thus laying that 
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“groundwork in ethics” which is the 
indispensable postulate of the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal of liberty under law. Mr. 
Smith’s just appreciation of this fact 
deserves to be quoted: 
When there is, throughout a society, 
a uniformly accepted concept of what 
is ‘right’ and what is ‘wrong,’ it is not 
hard to formulate that concept into 
laws that will be respected and obeyed. 
When it was necessary to re-codify 
the Spanish law under which the 
Philippines had been governed, to 
bring it into line with the best Anglo- 
Saxon practice, it was not necessary 
to change the ethical basis upon which 
it rested. 





—.. SS 


Mr. Smith’s assessment of the Mag- 
saysay administration is one of the 
soundest portions of the book. He 
surveys the twin aspects of the cam- 
paign which broke the communist Huk 
movement: the military, which had for 
its objective the denial of a territorial 
base to the dissidents, and the social, 
which sought to deal with the causes 
and not merely the symptoms of dis- 
sidence by attacking the tenancy prob- 
lem. More importantly, the author 
stresses the necessary connection be- 
tween the two tactics; neither would 
have succeeded without the other. He 
also calls attention to the fact that the 
social welfare and reform program of 
the Magsaysay administration was fi- 
nanced largely by deficit spending. 
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This was doubtless necessary; it has, 
however, among other causes, contrib- 
uted to the present inflationary trend 
in the Philippine economy and its em- 
barrassed foreign-exchange position. 
Thus the economic prospect facing 
the Philippines is, in Mr. Smith’s view, 
somewhat dark; but given the abun- 
dant natural resources of the country, 
he sees no reason why it cannot by 


sound planning and national discipline 
achieve, at long-term, a stable economy. 
This assured, there is every reason to 
believe that freedom under law, for 
which Spain and the Church laid the 
foundations and on which the cordial 
collaboration of Americans and Fili- 
pinos raised the structure, shall con- 
tinue to be maintained in the island 
republic. 





TO MARRY, WITH LOVE. By Virginia 
and Louis Baldwin, Bruce, Milwaukee, 
196 pp., $3.95 


WITH THIS RING. By Judge Louis H. 
Burke, with Mildred and Gordon Gor- 
don, McGraw-Hill, New York, 280 pp., 
$4.50 


THE CATHOLIC CONCEPT OF LOVE 
AND MARRIAGE, Edited by Ralph L. 
Woods, Lippincott, New York, 285 pp., 
$3.95 


These books can analytically be grouped 
together since they deal in a popular form 
with the factors that are essential in a 
successful marriage. The Baldwins’ book 
runs more along the preventive line, di- 
rected primarily to the engaged and the 
young-married. Judge Burke’s viewpoint is 
the remedial one, based on his two-years 
of experience in the Conciliation Court of 
Los Angeles County and efforts to patch 
up some 2,074 marriages headed for the 
divorce court. The “Catholic concept” of 
the third book is developed by excerpts 
from some 70 authors. 

Integrity magazine once ran a jingle 
titled 
Things Hoped For: That conventions of 

experts on family life, 

Will sometime include a man and a wife. 
The Baldwins’ book is another in a fast- 
growing stream of publications in which 
the family-writer takes what the experts 
have said and assimilates it into his own 
experiences. To Marry, With Love is read- 
able, convincing, and quite solidly grounded 
in moral and psychological truths, In ad- 


sd 


dition, it has that charming directness (for 
its projected audience) that one gets sit- 
ting over coffee in the kitchen listening 
to an intelligent couple talking earnestly 
about their discoveries in this business of 
married life. 

With This Ring is basically a “case 
book,” personal stories fictionalized from 
problems brought before the Los Angeles 
Court. The author is the originator of the 
well-publicized Reconciliation Agreement, 
which attempts to spell out exactly the 
goals a couple are striving for in an effort 
to save their marriage. Of particular in- 
terest is an appendix to the book which 
contains a typical example of this legal 
document, for “serious and willful viola- 
tion” of which a party can be held in con- 
tempt and jailed. (Twenty such proceed- 
ings were instituted during Judge Burke’s 
term, and half of them resulted in sentenc- 
ing. ) 

The book contains descriptions of the 
process by which the reconciliation agree- 
ment is reached, observations of clinical 
psychologist Everett L. Shostrom of Cali- 
fornia, and a few statistics on the degree 
of success of the program over a short 
period (887 couples out of 2,074 recon- 
ciled, of which 661 were living together 
after one year). The short-story treat- 
ment of the selected problems indicates 
clearly that the book is not offered as a 
scientific appraisal of the effectiveness of 
this particular legal method but as an 
example of the largely unexploited possi- 
bilities of social effort to save teetering 
marriages. 
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Edited by Ralph L. Woods, The Catho- 
lic Concept of Love and Marriage con- 
tains 124 selections from Catholic writing, 
arranged into sections on love and mar- 
riage, husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, and the family. Even for one who 
does not incline to anthology treatments, 
this book will prove worthwhile. Perhaps 
that is because the problems of marriage 
are so multi-faceted that different ap- 
proaches and viewpoints are imperative to 
present the whole picture. At least it is 
arguable that most other subjects would 
not make particularly profitable a juxta- 
position of the views of Joe Breig, Phyllis 
McGinley and Ed Willock. In this book 
the diverse ingredients are not only toler- 
able but positively instructive. 


Joun E. DuNsForp 
Saint Louis University 


LABOR. By Neil W. Chamberlain. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 625 pp. $7. 


Nothing but superlatives suggest them- 
selves to one describing this book. One of 
the most competent scholars in the field of 
labor economics and industrial relations 
has produced a much needed work. It can 
be used profitably as a textbook for a 
survey course or as a readable introduction 
to the study of labor relations. 


Dr. Chamberlain has put a remarkable 
amount of information into the book. No 
relevant area has been left untouched. 
Such a study might have turned into a 
mere recital of facts, but Chamberlain’s 
sharp insights into the meaning of his facts 
prevent that. For example, he calls atten- 
tion to such easily overlooked points as 
the fact that Taft-Hartley was not a 
reversal of national policy. Almost the 
entire Wagner Act is contained within the 
framework of the new law. He has put 
his finger on the insecurity of many union 
officials and finds in it the explanation of 
much of their questionable conduct. They 
make desperate efforts to stay in office 
because defeat usually means the end of a 
career. 

STEPHEN F. LatcHrorp, S.J. 
Saint Joseph’s College 
Philadelphia 
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MILLWAYS OF KENT. By John Kenneth 
Morland. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., xxii, 291 pp. 
$5. 


PEOPLE OF COAL TOWN. By Herman R. 
Lantz, with the assistance of J. S. Mc- 
Crary. Columbia University Press, New 
York, ix, 310 pp. $5.75. 


American community studies have been 
appearing with considerable frequency dur- 
ing the past decade. Many of the famous 
ones were the fruits of well-known so- 
ciologists. With the development of close 
inter-relationship between sociology and 
social anthropology, it is no longer unique 
for an anthropologist, perhaps accustomed 
to communities of primitive and folk life, 
to be engaged in the analysis of typical 
or atypical American towns and villages. 
People like Warner, already established in 
Australian ethnology, did much to utilize 
anthropological and sociological techniques 
for the analysis of the American scene. 
While traditionally there have been di- 
vergences of taste and interest between an- 
thropology and sociology, it does seem 
that the time has arrived where these fields 
are frequently mutually interdependent. 

Professor Morland is chairman of the 
department of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College ; 
his work is the third of the “Field Stud- 
ies in the Modern Culture of the South” 
sponsored by the University of North 
Carolina. As an anthropological field 
worker, he has used the methods of par- 
ticipant observation to understand trends, 
values and meanings in the town known as 
Kent. He finds much which tells him 
something of other communities, thus 
adding to our knowledge of the skills 
utilized by the anthropologist in a clearly 
modern setting. 


With his able assistants, Professor Lantz 
has done a similar job in the community 
called “Coal Town” with some differing 
techniques and perhaps a slight emphasis 
on conventional sociological method, Dr. 
Lantz has skill both in sociology and in 
psychology which aids him toward fre- 
quent insights into the theme and values 
of Coal Town. It is not necessary to 
compare the two books, although basically 
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each has ultimately the same aim. As com- 
munity study develops, we can anticipate 
that the anthropologist will not surrender 
the various facets of interviewing and par- 
ticipant observation. That there might be 
differences of opinion regarding validity 
and precision is to be expected as two 
new sciences work more together. 

It is anticipated that the theme of study- 
ing cultures other than one’s own will be 
extended to cultures close enough to one’s 
own. Both the anthropologist and the so- 
ciologist have the task of reporting ac- 
curately with those methods most condu- 
cive to the kind of situation which they 
meet. In these two interesting contribu- 
tions to the correlative fields of the be- 
havioral sciences we have good accounts, 
and may be optimistic that more shall be 
forthcoming from the research sponsors. 

ALLEN SPITZER 

Director of 
Anthropological Research 
Saint Louis University 


EVOLVING CANADIAN FEDERALISM. 
By A. R. M. Lower, F. R. Scott, J. A. 
Corey, F. M. Soward and Alexander 
Brady. Duke University Press, Durham, 
N. C., 187 pp., $3.50 
This book is one of a series of studies 

on the Commonwealth of Nations spon- 

sored by the Commonwealth Studies Cen- 

ter established at Duke University in 1955 

with a subsidy from the Carnegie Cor- 

poration. It groups the observations and 
reflections on the evolution of Canadian 
federalism from its origin in 1867 to the 
present day by four well-known Cana- 
dians, each eminent in his own specialty: 

an historian, A. R. M. Lower, a jurist, F. 

R. Scott, a political scientist, J. A. Cor- 

ry, and an expert on international affairs, 

F. H. Soward. While there is some in- 

evitable repetition, the book presents a 

comprehensive and brilliant picture of 

Canada’s political experience. 

This experience differs from that of 
the United States in one capital point: 
the Canadian federation groups two peo- 
ple, different in their mentality and in 
their relations, a fact which, as Mr. Lower 
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properly observes, constitutes “The great- 
est of all problems of Canadian life.” 
(p. 45) It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the two chief chapters of the pres- 
ent book, those by Messrs. Lower and 
Scott, devote several pages to an explana- 
tion of the French-Canadian viewpoint. 
Yet this explanation, competent and _ sin- 
cere though it be, remains that of English- 
speaking Canadians and by that very fact 
cannot be considered authentic. Professor 
Scott reproaches the Tremblay Commis- 
sion for not having sufficiently consulted 
the English-speaking Canadians before 
writing its report on Canada’s Constitu- 
tional problems, an omission which justifies 
his conclusion: “It is, however, a one- 
sided argument, and not, like the Sirois 
Report which preceded it, an attempt to 
find a synthesis acceptable to two con- 
trasting theses.” (p. 89) Perhaps a like 
reproach might be directed to the pres- 
ent book: no representative of the French- 
Canadian group was invited to express a 
point of view on the evolution of federal- 
ism in Canada. 

Thus, for example, the authors note the 
opposition in Quebec to political centrali- 
zation. This they attribute uniquely to 
the Quebecots’ fear of losing through as- 
similation their identity as an ethnic and 
cultural group. A French-Canadian au- 
thor would have indicated that this op- 
position to centralization derives more 
from the fact that the vast majority of 
French-Canadians are Catholics and as 
such mistrust all tendencies towards 
Statism whose goal jeopardizes the per- 
son, Similarly, Mr. Lower distinguishes 
between what he calls “the English civil 
liberties” and “the liberties French Can- 
ada understands.” A French-Canadian 
writer would have indicated that this dif- 
ference, too, is based on a specifically 
Catholic view of man and his destiny and 
not primarily on nationalist feeling. 

Nevertheless the work has real worth 
and merits to be read by all interested 
in Canada’s political experience, both for 
its own sake as well as for its influences 
on other federations. 

RicHARD ArREs, S.J. 
Editor, Relations 
Montreal 
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PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES ECO- 
NOMIC: DEVELOPMENT. Volume II. 
Committee for Economic Development, 
New York. 390 pp., $2.50. 


This volume comprises the 50 papers 
winning awards of $500 each in the com- 
petition conducted by the Committee for 
Economic Development on the subject 
“What is the most important economic 
problem to be faced by the United States 
in the next twenty years?” The most ob- 
vious criterion for assessing its worth is 
Volume I of the same title which included 
the answers of 48 leading authorities who 
were invited to participate. In terms of 
this standard, Volume II falls far below 
Volume I in interest and usefulness to the 
economist and general reader. The com- 
parison suggests that there is still some 
place for “authority” in science, and that 
competition may not be as good a method 
as invitation for eliciting essays on eco- 
nomic topics. 


The invited papers in Volume I can be 
recommended for reading by students of 
economics at all levels, while careful dis- 
crimination should be used by the teacher 
of economics in assigning the essays in 
Volume II. Many of the essays are mis- 
leading and confusing. For example, an 
essay by Professor Entenberg states: 
“total demand has not kept pace with this 
economic growth in productive facilities.” 
This strange interpretation of the past 
decade of inflation is not clarified. In fact, 
the error is compounded by citing statis- 
tics showing that personal consumption 
expenditures as per cents of gross national 
product and personal income were less in 
1956 than they were in 1929. This doesn’t 
indicate anything more significant than the 
fact that the other components of gross 
national product, investment and govern- 
ment expenditures, were greatly increased 
between the two years cited. 


A comparison of the two volumes sug- 
gests that the competition method over- 
stimulates the expression of unusual, sen- 
sational, and even contrary views, perhaps 
to catch the attention of the judges. Of 
the 1,238 papers that went to the judges 
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only 18 were concerned with assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, the problem 
given top priority by the invited authori- 
ties in Volume I. 


Although Volume II does not come up 
to the standards set by Volume I it con- 
tains many interesting and valuable essays. 
I was most impressed by Geoffrey H. 
Moore’s essay showing that credit de- 
terioration progressively occurred in the 
boom of the 1920s and is again in evi- 
dence in the current boom. The essay, 
“Taste Before Taxes,” by Patrick D. Haz- 
ard can be recommended as a sophisticated 
and effective critique of the goals toward 
which the American economy is now di- 
rected. 


WILLIAM F. KENNEDY 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ASPECTS SOCIOLOGIQUES DU CATH- 
OLICISME AMERICAIN. 
Houtart. Editions Ouvriéres, Paris, 340 
pp. 1650 fr. 


The amazing variety and vitality of 
American institutions have intrigued for- 
eign observers from De Tocqueville’s time 
to the present. Not all have looked and 
liked what they thought they saw. Some, 
like Abbé Houtart, have mixed feelings. 
After an 18-month sojourn among us, he 
here offers his views on American Catho- 
lics in general and Chicago Catholics in 
particular. For the most part, his observa- 
tions are sympathetic, balanced and sug- 
gestive, meriting consideration and study. 
However, we are somewhat surprised to 
learn that the direction of our labor unions 
is passing into the hands of “éléments net- 
tement socialistes” (p. 317). Names, 
please? We also find a certain naiveté in 
the interpretation of pertinent statistics and 
research. Likewise, we note the tendency, 
common to most visiting European clerics, 
to assume that it is easier to convert Amer- 
ican non-Catholics than to get their own 
fellow countrymen to practice their re- 
ligion. But these are minor shortcomings 
in an otherwise stimulating study. 


By Francois 
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LETTERS 


Soft on labor 


It is gratifying to find (SOCIAL ORDER, 
October, p. 394ff.) the competent and re- 
sponsible economist, Fr. Leo C. Brown, 
S.J., appraising the value and pertinence 
of the American Enterprise Association 
volume, Labor Unions and Public Policy. 

As was to be expected, Fr. Brown 
found himself in notable agreement with 
the able authors, Edward H. Chamberlin, 
Philip D. Bradley, Gerald D. Reilly, and 
Roscoe Pound. The fact that Fr. Brown 
has “arbitrated thousands of labor dis- 
putes” is evidence he is aware that there 
are two sides to a labor dispute. In his 
review of this volume he continues to 
act as umpire, admitting many evidences 
of labor misconduct but explaining why 
it is not surprising such things should be. 
As a professional labor umpire Fr. Brown 
understandably wrote nothing—however 
true or important it might be—that would 
cause proverbially sensitive union heads to 
question his sympathetic arbitration of 
their future disputes. 


I personally am still waiting to read 
the judgment on our labor union situation 
of an equally wunexceptionable Catholic 
economist who feels no prudential need 
of placating anyone. An economist pre- 
pared to condemn the grave abuses com- 
ing from union labor—and to demand an 
effective remedy; as our Catholic spokes- 
men did the inhumanity of the capitalistic 
“robber barons” of a generation or two 
ago. 


Joun E. Coocan, S.J. 


Xavier University 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Wears well! 


As a satisfied subscriber to your publi- 
cation, may I take this opportunity to ex- 
press my belief that soCIAL ORDER is mak- 
ing an urgent and unique contribution to 
Catholic social thinking. Our library copy 
shows the effects of student use—certainly 
a compliment to a publication. 
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